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CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS OF PEACE. 
“Tur! man, take it; but don’t crush my collar,’’ said, 
once upon a time, a demure Scottish lassie to her sweetheart 
when he asked her for a kiss. An answer similarin substance 
might just now be returned by France to the demands of 
Count Bismarck claims a cession of territory, in 


crermany. 
erder, as he thinks, to give Germany a more secure frontier 
line; and France, through M. Jules Favre or M. Thiers—the 


only persons even seemingly in a position to speak for her 
at present—might reply, “Tut! man, take it; but don't 
outrage our sense of honour by asking us to give what we 
have no power to withhold.’’ Some people, indeed, fancy 
they can discover in the utterances of the representative of 
the French Government of Defence such an answer already 
given, in effect. M. Favre protests that he will never cede an inch 
of territory nor a stone of a fortress. But, it is said, if they are 
taken, how can he helpit ?>— might he not acquiesce in an accom- 
plished fact ?—and, further, would not France acquiesce also, 
much as she now proclaims her determination to resist ? 
Besides, have not the Germans practically taken what they 
wint? They have overrun, and really hold, the greater part 
of Alsace and Lorraine ; Strasbourg, Toul, and Schelestadt 
are in their hands; Metz has just fallen; Bazaine and his 
army now share the fate of M‘Mahon and his forces; and as 
for the smaller fortresses, such as Bitsche, Phalsbourg, Mont- 
médy, and Thionville, they cannot choose but succumb like 
their neighbours so soon as the necessary degree of pressure, 
from bombardment or hunger, is brought to bear upon them. 
True, in the coveted territory, there are still scattered a few 
detached bands of irregular combatants; but it would 


cost King VW William's armies but rmall trouble to clear the 


country of them, and then Germany would have all she 
demands. As it is proverbially easier to have than to draw, 
Count Bismarck might be content with keeping possession 
of the districts he wants, and leave the French to drive him 
out—if they can; which there is very little present pro- 
bability of their being able to do. 

But for the siege of Paris, therefore, there seems no neces- 
sity for Germany prosecuting the war further, except on the 
defensive, or for troubling herself one whit as to whether 
France consents to peace and a cession of any territory 
whatever. Had the German armies never passed the boun- 
daries of Alsace and Lorraine, Count Bismarck and Von 
Moltke might snap their fingers in the faces of all the states- 
men, all the orators, all the generals, and all the armies 
(imaginary or real) France could muster, and tell them to 
come and take back the conquered provinces if they dare. 
But that siege of Paris is the diffleulty. It has been begun, 
and it cannot be abandoned without a sacrifice of honour 
and a seeming flight of the Prussian eagle from the spurs of 
the Gallic cock. And, as the said Gallic cock would be 
pretty sure to crow lustily over the retreat of the eagle, we 
cannot much blame the Germans if they stickle over the 
point of honour, and decline to look upon it, like Falstaff, as 
a “mere ’scutcheon.”’ For the same reason, we sympathise 
with the French in their reluctance to incur the odium of 
ceding territory that has long been French, and of abandon- 
ing people who have for centuries been their countrymen, 
and who, so far as appears, have no desire to transfer their 
fealty. The point of honour comes in here also; and, how- 
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ever inconvenient its dictates may sometimes be, that same 
point of honour is »of a mere empty word. It has a power 
over men’s minds, and cannot be safely disregarded. Be- 
sides, a definitive peace, of some sort, at some time or other, 
and not a chronic state of war, is necessary for both nations. 

From what we have said, it may readily be inferred that 
we place but slight trust in the negotiations for peace that 
are said to be in progress, and to have been initiated at the 
instance of her Majesty's Government. We wish success to 
those negociations ; but we are forced to confess, with sad- 
ness, that our wishes are still much stronger than our hopes. 
Bismarck, we suspect, is not much inclined to abate his de- 
mands ; he will still, we doubt not, insist upon the “ rectifica- 
tion of frontier’ in Germany’s favour which he has already 
claimed; and General Moltke, we are persuaded, will 
be equally disinclined to retire from before Paris and to 
play the passive game of “1 hold and you draw” suggested 
above. Franee, as all the world knows, is not yet convinced 
that she is beaten—at least, not so thoroughly beaten as to 
have no choice save to submit to whatever terms her 
opponent chooses to exact. She may be so practically ; 
but she does not know it, and no one seems to have 
the courage to tell her. Paris is still unsubdued—in- 
deed, has not yet been really attacked; Bitsche, Phalsbourg, 
Montmédy, to the minds of I'renchmen, seem impregnable ; 
armies of the Loire, of the Rhone, and elsewhere, and the 
feats they are preparing to achieve, are yet unquestioned 
articles in the faith of France. She still dreams of victory ; 
she has still faith in her star; she still thinks it possible to 
drive the invader from her soil. In short, Germany is deter- 
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mined to have a slice of French territory; France is resolved 
not to yieldit ; and, while her capital remains uncaptured, we 
: ever will consent to contract her frontier. 
leaders know this to», and, however Count 


doubt if she 
The German 
Bismarck may temporise about an armistice and peace, 
General Moltke must feel that the only way to convince 
Frenchmen that they are beaten is to occupy their capital ; 
and so for the possession of Paris Moltke will continue to 
strive, let Bismarck amuse M, ‘Thiers with negotiations as he 
may. We honour and approve the efforts of Lord Granville 
and the Ministers of the other neutral Powers in the cause 
of peace, and we trust they will not cease to employ them 
now or as future opportunities may permit; but, as yet, we 
cannot flatter ourselves that the end is near—we can see no 
suflicient lift in the war cloud to warrant a hope of speedy 
It is, perhaps, the worst symptom for peace 


pacification. 
They look forwards ; they 


that the Germans are so calm, 
see whut is before them, and they quietly prepare to face it. 
The Zines’ correspondent at Versailles writes :—** An officer 
possessed of one of the clearest intellects in the army before 
Paris, a man of a calm, evenly-balanced mind, who studies 
men and things deeply, thinks that after the army of Metz 
has surrendered and Paris las yielded, the war may still go 
on, for the simple reason tliat there is no Government entitled 


to treat for peace, no central authority, or any authority to 
ensure the obedience and adherence of the population, and a 
popular or patriotic furore in places which have not felt the 


pressure of war to continue a struggle which ina militarysense 
becomes more desperate every day.’ Alongside of this, 
place the subjoined passage from a recent article in Ly 
France, written in view of possible negotiations, and say 
what hope of peace there can be between parties animated 
by a spirit so hostile :—‘* We must be fully convinced of the 
perils of a peace made without being sufliciently watered 
with blood. As war has been let loose in our unfortunate 
country, let us make it so terrible to our invaders that they 
will quit their intention of beginning it another day ; and 
let. us remember well—the more we are decided to continue 
with vigour the war, the more our enemies will seek us to 
make peuce.”’ 

On what, indeed, are our Ministers or those of Russia and 
Austria to base their arguments and counsels to either bel- 
ligerent ? Are they to advise France to submit to what she 
deems dishonour? Are they to tell her that she is over-punc- 
tilious on that subject, and counsel her to follow a cowrse they 
would themselves be apt to shrink from if in like case ? 
Can Lord Granville, for instance, call upon France to submit 
to sacrifices and to bear a burden of humiliation which 
Great Britain, if in the position of France, would loathe to 
touch even with her little finger’ On the other hand, is 
any one of the three Powers said to be taking action in this 
matter in a position to preach exceptional moderation to 
Germany? Has Russia, Austria, or England set an example 
of such moderation in times past? Have they not each and 
all used their rights of conquest, and annexed territory they 
deemed needful to their safety or influence Do not Russia 
and Austria hold portions of Poland, and does not Great 


Britain hold Ireland, on precisely the same pleas as 
those on which Germany demands Alsace and North 
Lorraine ? Do the Russians rule in Warsaw, and 


the Austrians in Galicia, in virtue of the wishes of the 
Poles, or for the convenience of the Czar and the Kaiser ? 
and, for the matter of that, do we hold Ireland (to say 
nothing of large portions of India) because the Irish love 
English rule, or because the possession of the Green Isle is 
deemed essential to the safety and comfort of Great Britain 
Were the Irish, and the Polish subjects of Austria and Russia, 
respectively permitted the privilege of a plébiscite, we doubt 
if the existing political connections of either would long 
endure. And what the neutral Powers have not practised 
themselves, they are scarcely in a position to preach, much 
less to prescribe, to Germany. 

So much as to the rights of conquest and the practices of 
Governments. The rights of peoples and the wisdom of 
annexing unwilling subjects are totally different affairs. We 
hold it to be unjust, and we think it unwise, to force poli- 
tical relations upon a people against their will, whatever 
pretexts for the act may be adduced; and we doubt much 
whether Germany, in annexing part of France, may not 
be gaining a loss—acquiring a source of weakness and an 
element of danger rather than of strength and security. 
But, according to received laws of conquest and the practices 
of nations, that is the affair of the conqueror; Germany 
alone is entitled to judge the question, as she alone will 
have to endure the consequences of her decision. At all 
events, it is not for neutral Powers to dictate either as to 
what Germany shall demand or what France ought to yield, 
though they may, and ought to, offer friendly counsel to both. 
And then Count Bismarck may well feel some confidence as 
to his power of conciliating people whom he began by 
coercing. Only four years ago a large portion of Cx rmany 
was strongly inimical to Prussian sway; Hanover, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and other parts of the Fatherland, fought against 
the Iéadership of the House of Brandenburg and the 
policy of Count Bismarck ; and now they are heart and soul 
with King William and his Minister. As those States were, 
so is Alsace and Lorraine now ; and as those States are now, 
so may Alsace and Lorraine be a few years hence. This may 
not justify the compulsory incorporation of French-feeling 
people into Germany, but it may reasonably encourage King 
William and his advisers to undertake the task of attempting 
the re-Germanising of Alsatians and Lorrainers, 


AT TOURS a young girl in fantastic garb, calling herself a snecessor of 
Jeanne d’Arc,and carrying a flag with the Holy Virgin, is trying to in:pirit 
the troops 


LYONS. ; 

Lyons, or more properly Lyon, the second city of France, 
the chief seat of her manufactures, and the capital of the depart- 
ment of the Rhone, is situated on a tongue of land inclosed 
between the Rhone and the Sadne, 235 miles south-west from 
Paris. It is surrounded by a rampart, and is more remarkable 
for its trade than for the elegance of its appearance. The streets 
are dark and gloomy, except in the more modern parts of the 
town, such as the square of Louis le Grand and the qvays along 
the Rhone, where they display considerable architectural beauty. 
Of the public buildings the most noted are the Hotel de Ville, or 
townhall, and the large hospital called Hétel Dieu. The c ithedral 
of St. Jean, one of the oldest churches in France, is a large and 
magnificent Gothic building; and the church of Ainay deserves 
attention as a relic of antiquity, standing, as it a over 
dungeons in which many of the early Christians suffered imprison- 
ment previous to undergoing martyrdom. Of the other « hure hes 
of the city, those of the Chartreux, St. Irenieus, and St. Nizier 
alone deserve notice. The other buildings of interest are the 
archieopiscopal palace, the arsenal, the exchange, the Maison de 
la Charité, or poor-house; the residence of the prefect ; the Palais 
des Arts, or museum ; the barracks,’ the University buildings, the 
two theatres, and the mint. Lyons also possesses a varie y of 
antiquities, including the remains of an aqueduct and reservoirs, 
and some curious mosaics. Of its literary institutions, there are 
an academy of sciences, founded in 1700, and an academy of 
fine-arts in 1724, It has a primary and secondary school, 1 school 
for children of artisans, called the “ Institution de la Martini¢re, 
and a large public library on the Quai de Retz. Lyons is cele- 
brated, particularly, for its beautiful fabrics of silk, gold and silver 
brocade, plain, double, and striped velvet, richly-embroidered 
taffeta, and satin; also gold and silver laces, gauze, ribbons, and 
silk stocki hats, leather, carpets, and coloured paper. ‘The 
printing and bookselling establishments of this place are next to 
those of Paris in magnitude. The quais, which extend along the 
Rhone, are bordered with rows of trees, and are little inferior in 
beauty to the famous quays of Paris, on the banks of the Seine. 
Population, including the suburbs, 318,803. Lyons was founded 
about forty-two years before the Christian era. It suffered greatly 
during the Revolution from the conflicts of hostile parties. It is 
the birthplace of Germanicus, the Emperors Claudius, M. Aurelius, 
and Caracalla; of the botanist Jussieu ; Jacquard, the investor of 
the loom which bears his name; and Camille Jourdain. It iscon- 
nected by railway with Marseilles, Paris, and other large towns of 
France. 

Democratic Socialism is very prevalent among the workmen 
of Lyons, where the **Reds’’ set up a Socialist Republic of their 
own after the fall of the Empire, on Sept. 4. They have now, 
however, agreed to act in subordination to the Republic established 
in Paris and represented by M. Gambetta and his colleagues at 
Tours. 

The Courier of Lyons, of Saturday last, complains that the de- 
fensive works on the left bank of the Rhone are far from com- 
plete, the citizens who have been employed there for weeks past 
not having thought it necessary to give an equivalent in labour for 
the large sums they have collectively received. The Conrier calls 
for the sending away of women and children and all ‘useless 
mouths,” and invites the military authorities to hasten their pre- 
parations, for Lyons was never so directly menaced before 

Orders have been given to supply the town with provisions for 
two months for 70,000 men. The Generals of the neighbouring 
military subdivisions have been ordered to keep their troops in 
readiness to proceed to Lyons, where drilling of Mobile and 
National Guards goes on continually. 


does, 


BISMAKCK’S PEN.—Paris is not yet taken, but the pen with which Count 
Bismarck is to sign the treaty of peace is already prepared, Herr Bissenger, 
of Pforzheim, has mannfactured out of massive gold an imitation of an 
ordinary stout goosequill. The quill itself is polished, in order that it may 
be more conveniently handled, but the feather closely resembles a real 
qnill, every fibre being represented ; while the back of the feather is thickly 
studded with brilliants, and below them a Count’s coronet and Biamarck’s 
monogram are engraved, Besides the engraver and maker, two goldsmiths 
were engaged on it for five weeks. The gold employed is of 18 carats, and 
that part in which the brilliants are set is of 21 carats, 


Loss OF A VESSEL AND FIVE LIVES —The Amelia, of Swansea, which 
was bound from Bilbao to Swansea, with a cargo of ore, after leaving the 
former port encountered fearful weather, the seas frequently washing 
completely over her. Onthe morning of the 14th inst. the weather was 
exceedingly stormy, in the course of which the vessel strained very much, 
and eventually broke in two amidships, foundering about twenty minntes 
afterwards, off Santoria, a place between Bilbao and Santander, The 
crew had only just time to lower the two boats and leave the vessel before 
she went down, One of the boats, with four of the seamen in it, was 
shortly afterwards struck by a sea and capsized, and the men drowned. 
The boat waz washed ashore next day near Sentoria. The second boat, 
containing the captain, the chief officer, two seamer, and a boy, was 
beached near Santoria, but whilst the men were endeavouring to land 
through the heavy surf, the boy was washed away by a heavy sea and 
drowned. 


RAILWAY SIGNALLING.—A correspondent of the Pal! Mal! Gazette, dating 
from the Junior Carlton Club and signing himee!f H. A. R. J., makes the 
subjoined statement :—‘* On Saturday, Sept 3 last, I left North Wales en 
route for Tenby, where, had my train kept its time, I shonld have arrived 
about seven p.m. Owing, however, to our not reaching Aberystwith till | 
twenty minutes after the train I wanted to catch had started, I was delay ed, 
and eventually found myself at twelve p.m, at Carmarthen town station. 
I had my choice of remaining at Carmarthen till Monday—there being no 
trains on Sunday—or of walking a mile to Carmarthen junction, and wait- 
ing there till 5.30 a.m. for the up mail. I resolved on doing the latter, and, 
having arrived at the junction, I inquired of the official in charge of the 
station if I could be allosed to sit before the fire in the booking- 
office till the train by which I proposed going on arrived. The polite- 
ness of this official T shall never forget—his assurances that he was 
‘a rough cuytomer, but would do all in his power to make me com- 
fortable,’ were eo frequently repeated thst I had more than once to ask 
him to hold his tongue, as I was anxious to sleepif possible. Hayir glighted 
his pipe, he told me confidentially he was drunk—this was unnecess ry; it 
was oniy too palpab!e—and that as soon as he had set the signals he should 
make himself comfortable for the night. After an interval of twe nty 
minutes or eo I ventured to ask him if he had not better sce to the signals, 
whereupon he endeavoured to make for the door, but entirely failed, and, 
giving it up asa bad job, he called a lad, who was sleeping on the counter, 
and told him to go and put the signals right. The lad, on his return, said, 
addressing the inebriated official, ‘Guav'nor, did you set them for the 
express?’ ‘Yes,’ was the reply. No, you didn’t, neither; they wa 
dead on,’ rejoined the lad. An oath and a‘ Well, I am drunk, and no mis- 
take!’ closed the conversation. I have related exactly what occurred : ani 
inclose my card.” 

GARIBALDI'S IN: TRUCTIONS TO THE FRANCS-TIREURS.—In the { 
structions which he has issued to the men under his co 
explains that the special employment of guerrillas is to } 
much as possible by surprising its convoys and sconts, 
operations against its rear, and other means. “ In the cx 
the foreigner,” he says, “every bush, every tree, should 
a shot, so that his men may fear to leave their colon 
Numerovs guerrillas should render very dificult. if r 


Garibald 
nemy as 


attacks, by 


reqnisitions which hitherto a simple cnemy's cor presumed to 
make wherever he sets his foot, and wonld alee ch, 
bat for them, would become the prey of the invardle I f v 
together, the close colamn should b preferred to re, ¢ y 
witb am numorons foree, and particular) ray cay ¥ 
“Sqnares, on almost ground that I know of, are moved 


ficulty, and present too weak and too extended 
But a hundred or a thoneand men massed { 
solid obstacle to cavalry, and present but a re 
side. Groups thns formed may easily move 
imple counter-marches, A equare badly formed, on account of u 
tions in the ground, or broken on any point, is in a deplorable condition. 
But a close column, though it may lose i's line on one side, ix ever an im- 
posing mass, and by the mere instinct of self preservation the men who 

compore it continue to keep closer, and may always defend themeclves | 
efficacionsly against cavalry, or make a v igorous charge."” In conclneion 

he sccalls the defence of Montevideo against 28,000 men inured to war, | 
which lasted nine years; that town had then but 30,000 inhabitants, 

** Montevideo sold its palaces, its temples, its custome rights, present and 

to come, unearthed the old cannon which served as boundaries in the 

streets, forged lances to eupply the place of missing guns; while the 

women gave to the country their last jewel. A village of France has more 

resources than Montevideo had then, Can we doubt of the ruccers of the 

national defence %"” 


Foreign Jutelltgence, 
FRANCE. 


M. Jules Favre has issued another circular to the represent 
tives of France abroad, in which he still declares against te 
cession of territory; and says that, were he to choose between t),” 
situation of France and that of Prussia, the former would be the 
object of his ambition. “I prefer,”’ he adds, “our sufferi; 
our perils, our sacrifices, to the inflexible and cruel ambition of 
our enemy. I entertain the firm hope that France will le 
victorious.”’ 

The superior military commands in France have now been 
definitively constituted. In the north the head-quarters are a: 
Lille; in the west at Mans; in the centre at Bourges: and i; 
the east at Besancon. The three brigades of Garibald ‘ 
have also been constituted. | Kach battalion is said to be 
vided with a company of engineers. 

A decree has been issued by the Government at Tours, dated 
the 19th inst., instituting in each of the twenty-two Military 
divisions of France an administrative council comprising one ciy; 
functionary. The council is instructed to propose all measures 
nec for the organisation and management of the troops 
particularly with regard to the instruction of recruits and their 
forihation into companies. 

It isannounced in the Liver’ that the French Government 
on the point of quitting Tours, being unwilling to incurthe charg: 
of embarrassing the movements of the army of the Loire from 
motives of self-preservation, Bordeaux has, it is said, been dei. 
nitively fixed upon as the city to which the seat of Government 
will be removed, Another statement, however, is to the effect 
that the Government will probably retreat to Clermont, jy 
Auvergne. 

The departments of the Seine Inférieure and the Eure haye 
been placed in a state of siege. Cases of desertion, insubordina- 
tion, and treachery are now rigorously punished with death, and 
several executions are said to have taken place recently in 


‘various parts.”’ 
BELGIUM. 

There has been a partial strike of the miners employed in the 
collieries at Scraing, in consequence of a reduction in the rate of 
wages, Some disturbances occurred, and troops were dispatched 
to the town from Liége, Order has been re-established, 


LUXEMBURG. 

Prince Henry ot the Netherlands arrived at Luxemburg on the 
2Ist inst., and met with a very enthusiastic reception from the 
inhabitants, who lined the streets through which the Prince 
passed, A manifesto, signed by twenty-six societies of the capital 


ny 
pro- 


| and the Common Council, urging the maintenance of neutrality 


and independence of the Grand Duchy, was presented to his Roy:il 
Highness, who assured the deputation that the neutrality of 
Luxemburg would not be violated, and expressed his confidence 
in the Powers who signed the Treaty of London. The manifesta- 
tion of the people is intended as a protest against the language of 
certain newspapers, and against the rumour of the entry of the 
Grand Duchy into the North German Confederation or of its 
annexation to Prussia, 
ITALY. 


The official journals announce that the King will enter Romo 
before the Parliamentary vote, accompanied by Prince Umberto 
and Princess Margherita, : 

The Italian electoral law has been published at Rome. The 
number of deputies is fixed at fourteen. The Roman Commission 
has had an interview with Signor Sella, when the Minister said that 
he would communicate to the King the wishes of the Romans that 
he should soon come to their city. He declared that the transfer 
of the capital to Rome was certain, but must be carried out with 
the sanction of the Italian Parliament. Signor Sella also added 
that the unification of the laws was necessary, but that it required 
some time to effect it, 

A short Pontifical bull has been affixed without obstacle to the 
doors of the principal churches. ‘Lhe Pope announces the sus- 
pension of the Gicumenical Council in consequence of the sacri- 
legious invasion of Rome, which might restrict the liberty of the 


| Pope and Bishops; and on account of the European war, which 
| prevents many Bishops leaving their sees, 


Nevertheless, the 
jubilee granted on the occasion of the Council continues. It is 
asserted that the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs has addressed 
acirular to the diplomatic agents of Italy abroad refuting the 
assertions of the Papal bull relative to the dissolution of the Cicu- 
menical Council; and declaring that the Italian Government had 


| not raised, nor would have raised, any obstacle to prevent the 
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sembling of the Council, or to impede the freedom of its dis- 


sions, 
SPAIN. 

It is stated that the candidacy of the Duke d’ Aosta for the 
throne of Spain has been definitively decided upon, and that his 
Royal Highness’s acceptance was notified to the Regent on the 
19th inst. According to the Etoile Belge, England, Prussia, and 
Italy are agreed respecting the candidature of the Duke of Aosta 
for the crown of Spain, 

According to news from Madrid, the French Chargé-d’ Affaires 
there has made, by order of his Government, the proposition to 
send to France, in the interest of the Latin race, a Spanish 
auxiliary corps of 50,000 men. This proposal has been positively 


declined, 
GERMANY. 

According to intelligence received at Brussels from Versailles 
the conference between the Plenipotentiaries of the South 
German States and Count Bismarck, in reference to their entry 
into the North German Confederation, has commenced. It is 
asserted that Bavaria claims for herself a special military budget 
and some special taxes, as well as a special postal administration. 
In return for these concessions, Bavaria is willing that her depu- 
ties to the German Parliament should not take part in the discus- 
sion of the Federal Budget. It is expected that the King of 


| Bavaria will arrive at Versailles to support his claims, which, 


however, have little chance of being granted, 


TURKEY AND GREECE, 
The Florence journals publish a telegram from Constantinople, 
bearing date Oct. 21, asserting that Greece and Turkey have 
gned a treaty of alliance, defensive and offensive, against any 
Power which shall threaten to make conquests in the East. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Morton las formally declined the post of Minister to Great 
Britain, assigning as a reason that the ascendency recently gained 
by the Democrats in the Indiana Legislature would cause his seat 
Senate, if vacated, to be filled by a Democrat. 

ting to raise a memorial to the late General Lee was held, 


on M tight, at the Cooper Institute, New York. Five 
thousand porsons were present, and among them was a large nnin- 
ber of the most prominent citizens. It was proposed to set ap:'t 


the fourth Sunday in November tor memorial services, to be heli 
in all the churches throughout the South, and to make collectio: 
in all the States for the Monument Fund. 


CHINA, 

A telegrain from Tien-Tsin, dated Oct. 7, says:— A Chinese 
army has been sent here, and the Taku forts are armed and pro- 
visioned. A chapel at Fatschou has been burnt by the mob, but 
the provincial authorities promise its restoration.” 


INDIA. 

At a durbar at Ajmere, last Saturday, the Viceroy told thc 
chiefs that the British Government had determined to uphold 
those who governed with justice and wisdom. His Excellency 
wished to establish a college to educate the sons of Thikoors aud 

hiefs. The epeech was listened to with breathless attention. 
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THE WAR. 
SURRENDER OF METZ, 

A telegram from Homburg, of Thursday's date, contains the 
following important announcement :—‘* The King telegraphs to 
Queen Augusta as follows:—‘ This morning the army of Marshal 
Bazaine and the fortress of Metz capitulated, with 150,000 pri- 
eoners, including 20,000 sick and wounded. This afternoon the 
army and the garrison will lay down their arms. This is one of 
the most important events of the month. Providence be 


thanked. 


Queen 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, 
Her Majesty's Government has made proposals for an armis- 
with a view to an election of a Coustituent Assembly ; and 
t is supported by Russia and Austria. It is understood that 
the present time has been chosen by the Queen’s Government to 
reasons for the concession of an armistice because it was 


lee, 


ress 1 
ee nh ee 
ction, and that, if immediate action were not taken, by the 
ng of tire on the defences of Paris, the war would enter upon 
stage. 
tiator froin the members of the Government at Tours, who have 
also instructed him as to the conditions on which they would 
recept an armistice, He has, however, to proceed to Paris and 
come to a similar understanding with M. Jules Favre, General 
‘Yrochu, and the other members of the Government there; after 
which he will proceed to the King’s head-quarters and meet Count 
Kismarck. M. Thiers was expected to reach Versailles on Wed- 
yesday. It is reported that the Government at Tours has deter- 
ined not to subscribe to any conditions for an armistice which 
may imply the admission of any territorial cession whatever. A 
‘Yours telegram states thet the present negotiations for an armistice 
are entirely due to the British Government, the French Government 
having neither asked nor proposed anything, It is stated that 
M. Gambetta is opposed to an armistice, but that his colleagues 
arein favour of it, M. Thiers, it is believed, will strongly urge the 
Government in Paris to consent to the terms recommended by 
foreign Powers. The S/éc/e is violently opposed to an armistice, 
and declares that war to the knife is the only thing to give France 
a signal revenge, a glorious peace, and an immortal Republic. 

According to a Berlin telegram, Count Bismarck has always 
replied to the propositions in favour of peace which have been 
made tohim by the Republicans, the Imperialists, and others, that 
the first condition was the election of a representative Assembly 
of the French people, without which a durable peace could not be 
hoped for, Count Bismarck has, moreover, declared his willing- 
ness to afford every facility for carrying outsuch election. 

A second semi-oflicial organ of the Prussian Government pub- 
lishes an article calculated to discourage expectations of peace, 
and stating bluntly that the delay in attacking Paris is not due 
to political considerations (to mediation or the request of an 
armistice), but to the difliculties inherent in the siege works. The 
writer, after urging that more must be done yet to bring the 
French Ministers toa frame of mind suitable for negotiations, 
adds that ‘*our military chiefs have prepared everything to over- 
come even the last hostile bulwark.”’ 

A Tours telegram, of ‘luesday, says that it is rumoured in a 
certain quarter that the following treaty of peace has been pro- 
posed by England, Russia, and Austria to the two belligerents :— 
“1, No cession of territory, but the razing of the fortifications of 
Metz and Strashourg. 2. Two thousand million francs to be paid 
as indemnity of war by France to Prussia, 3. Peace to be ensured 
by the collective guarantee of the neutrals above mentioned.”’ It 
is further rumoured that Prussia has agreed to sign, aud that it 
will be submitted to the Constituent Assembly about to be elected 
in France, This report must be received with caution. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 

The French made a sortie before Paris on Friday, Oct. 21, 
issuing from the fortress of Mont Valérien. Their strength is 
stated by the Prussians at twelve battalions, or 9000 men, with 
forty field guns. They moved in the direction of Versailles, and 
kept up a fight for about three hours, when they were repulsed by 
the Prussian Line andlandwehr. The Germans took one hundred 
prisoners and two field guns. The French brought their field 
batteries into action with great effect, their fire being heavy and 
well sustained. There was an absence, however, of any such 
desperate efforts to get forward as would have been made in a 
preconcerted advance on Versailles. The sortie began their attack 
at about half-past one o'clock, and by half-past four it had been 
repulsed. Onthe German side the losses were about 250 men killed 
and wounded. The French, being more exposed, are believed to 
have had heavier losses, 

The Germans are daily bringing up theirsiege guns and placing 
them in position around the French capital. According to pub- 
lished statements, their siege train comprises the 6}-ton gun, 
calibre 8°25in., projectile 2201b. shell; the 14-ton gun, calibre 
9°25 in., projectile 3371b. shell, containing a bursting charge of 
151b, of powder. Both the above are breech-loaders. ‘The extreme 
range of these guns, with an elevation of 33 deg., is said to be 
9500 yards, or rather less than five milesandahalf. The heaviest 
breech-loading rifle guns mounted by the French at Paris are :— 
5-ton gun, calibre 63in., projectile 701b, shell; 8-ton gun, 
calibre 75 in., projectile 115 1b. shell; 14-ton gun, calibre 9°45 in., 
projectile 2201b, shell; 21}-ton gun, calibre 10°63 in., projectile 
48) lb. shell, A Berlin letter in the Cologne Gazette says that 
250,000 tons of ammunition have reached the army before Paris. 
This is a very large quantity to have been actually accumulated 
there, although no doubt the real quantity is enormous and will 
increase. Sixty thousand furs have been ordered for the Paris 
army. 

On the 18th 1000 civilians from Paris came to the German out- 
posts near Bondy asking permission to leave the city, but were 
turned back. 


OPERATIONS IN THE VOS8C 
A telegram from Lille announ:es that the Germans have 
retired from Besangon, taking with them thirty-seven carriages 
filled with wounded and leaving behind them a great number of 
dead, They are said to have gone to Gy and Rioz, As these towns 
are north and north-west of Besangon, it is a movement of retreat 
that is intimated; but hitherto no French or other telegram has 
‘unounced the occupation of Besangon by the Germans; on the 
contrary, the last despatches published by the French represented 
the former as unable to pass Chatillon-le-Duc. Here, however, 
a Versailles telegram comes to our aid, General Werder's report 
of his operations has reached the Royal head-quarters, and it 
states that on Saturday last, after a sharp engagement with the 
Army of the East, under General Cambriels, posted near Aisy and 
Etuz, hedrovethe French ‘back towards Besancon.”’ The Germans 
lost three officers and one hundred men. ‘The French had consider- 
able losses, besides two staff officers, thirteen other officers, and 
180 men taken prisoners, and are said to have withdrawn in great 
Cisorder. ‘This is the tight mentioned in a French telegram from 
Besancon, in which it was reported that the Zouavesand the batta- 
lionsof the Vosges had made avigorous bayonet charge, but that the 
result of the battle was unknown. No later German account has 
been rec cived; but on the 23rd General Cambriels represents the 
Germans as being detained before Chatillon-le-Duc, ‘‘ which they 
vainly attempted to carry yesterday.’’ If the Germans were 
nnable to enter Chatillon’ on Sunday, they could not evacuate 
Besangon on Monday ; General Cambriels’s second report thus 
studs in opposition alike with the telegram from Lille and the 
report of General Werder. If the Germans did enter Besangon, 
the detailed account of the achievement will be very interesting, 
1s the place is a fortress, and has figured largely in letters from 
Tours as the head-quarters of one of those armies which have 
Ion seattered over Central and Southern France ever since M. 
Gambetta escaped from Paris in a balloon. 3ut we doubt 
Whether the truth on this matter is known at Lille. 


; ON THE LOIRE. 
\ffairs on the Loire appear to have undergone no critical change, 


that the German preparations before Paris approached | 


M. ‘Thiers has received his appointment as nego- | 


LATE 
Von der Tann holds Orleans with the main bo ly of his army, | 
which occupies a line of about thirty miles, from Jargean to Beats | 
gency. The German cavalry roam up and down the Valley of the 
Loire, Francs-Tireurs notwithstanding, making requi itions and 
carrying off cattle which are sent to the army before Paris. 
General d'Aurelles, according to letters from Tours, is receiving 
large reinforcements, and will place in the field a better-organised 
army than has been seen since the investment of Metz. ‘The 
General gives the men leave to shoot him if he does not do his 
duty—doubtless knowing that the worst of them would rather | 
shoot him for doing it — but thus the more effectually conveying | 
his unalterable determination to make them do theirs. iz 
Accounts from Orleans show the number of prisoners taken by 
the Germans on the capture of that town to have been 6000, 


CAPTURE OF SCHELESTADT. 

; Schelestadt has been taken. Like Toul and Soissons, 
Schelestadt was visited, surrounded, and bombarded without 
effect weeks before it was taken; but, like them, it soon fell when 
besieged in form. ‘The first parallel was opened against it 
between nightfall on Saturday and daybreak on Sunday last, and 
the place capitulated on Monday, betore there could have beou 
time to advance the thirty guns, which had been placed in posi- 
tion a few hours before. Schelestadt has yielded 2100 pri- 
soners and 120 guns. The strong places of Alsace up to this 
date taken by the Germans are Strasbourg, Schelestadt, Petite 
Pierre, and Lichtenberg. New Breisach is besieged, but Belfort 
appears to be neglected. In Lorraine the Germans have taken 
‘Toul and Sedan, and are besieging Metz, Bitche, Phalsburg, and 
Verdun. 


MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS. 

The prosperous city of Chartres, the capital of the department 
of the Eure and Loire, remarkable for one of the largest corn 
markets in France, was occupied by the Germans, under General 
Wittich, on Friday morning, Oct. 21. There was no fighting 
Wittich, who had taken Chateaudun, on another line of railroad, 
a few days before, appeared before the town with a force which 
the French telegram states to have been 20,000 men, wher upon 
the Prefect and the Mayor made arrangements by which fighting 
was avoided, These functionaries had the prudence to make the 
military authorities parties to the agreement, which seems to have 
been a wise one, 

General Bourbaki has taken measures for the defence of Lille, 
and has ordered the demolition of the houses, gardens, and auick- 
set hedges situated within the first zone of the fortifications. ‘Che 
quickset hedges within the second and third zones of the fortifi- 
catious have been cut within half a yard of the ground. An order 
. the Prefect directs the inundation of the defensive works of the 

own, 

M. de Kératry has been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Gardes Mobiles, Mobilised National Guards, and free corps of 
the departments of the Ouest, Finistere, Morbihan, Cotes du 
Nord, Ile et Vilaine, and Loire Inférieure. He will at once 
assume the command of the army of Brittany, with power to 
organise his forces according to his own discretion, subject to the 
orders of the Minister of War. M. de Kératry was formerly an 
officer in the army, and served on Marshal Bazaine’s staff in 
Mexico, 

COUNT BISMARCK'S BOUNDARY LINE. 

Count Bismarck has distinctly declared that Germany is now 
fighting for a new frontier; and, although he has not as yet pre- 
sented an ultimatum, the line which he asks for has becn drawn 
with distinctness. He wishes to have the whole of Alsace and as 
much of Lorraine as would be comprehended within a curved line 
drawn from the Luxemburg frontier, and passing at a distance of 
«bout six English miles in front of Thionville, Metz, and Chateau 
Salins, joining the frontier of Alsace at a point about twenty miles 
south of St. Diey. Such a line would take in the Moselle from 
Corny, and leave Pont-i-Mousson and Nancy to retain French, 


GENERAL UHRICH, 

General Uhrich, the brave defender of Strasbourg, has thought 
it worth while to reply to the charges brought against him of 
failure in his duty in surrendering that fortress. Ia doing so, 
he makes some statements respecting the effective power ot the 
German siege-train which are interesting while the siege of Paris 
is impending. ‘The General declares that he did not yield Stras- 
bourg until he had seen its fortress destroyed, its ramparts 
ploughed up, its artillery annihilated, its outworks rendered un- 
tenable, and a breach made in two of the bastions. Powerful, 
and until now unknown, projectiles were thrown at the place by 
200 guns, and the bombardment was one without precedent, The 


besieged had lost 35,000 metallic rockets, which were burnt, 
together with the arsenal of the citadel, and which nothing could 
replace. 1t was impossible, he says, to resist the assault. The 
ramparts and all the approaches, being cannonaded by the enemy’s 
artillery, could not have been held by the defenders of the breach, 
who in less than half an hour would have been annihilated, and 
the enemy would have carried the assault without striking a blow. 
This is remarkable evidence, and should put an end to the 
unworthy insinuations that have been made against General 
Uhrich. 


“PRUSSIAN SAVAGES.” 


Tue following is a portion of a letter contributed by a priest to 
the columns of the Paris Uvivers in reference to the conflict on 
the 13th inst. Though assured that no wounded men had been 
left behind, this ecclesiastic determined to visit the field of battle, 
and it was well he did so. He was not long before he came across 
some poor fellows terribly shattered, to whom he rendered the last 
consolations of religion. He was joined by a few volunteers in 
his mission of mercy :— 


I was at this moment (he wrote) on the roadside when our cry, ‘‘ Are 

there any wounded ?” was answered by feeble groans, The road was filled 
with dead and wounded ; it was heartrending to see. While we were ten- 
derly bending over these unknown heroes, a German with a very dis- 
tinguished face galloped up to us. Some one shouted out, The Uhlans! 
show the flag!” ‘* Fear nothing, gentlemen,” said the horseman, pulling 
upinfrontof us. ‘I have the honour, Abbe, to p mnt bis Majesty's 
Aide-de-Camp, Prince ——, member of the Geneva Society. I came to tel 
you, gentlemen, that there are a great number of wounded in the vil- 
lage whom we intend to hand over to you. Send and get some vehicles, 
and you will find them on the road.” Le fore withdrawing, this Prussian 
presented to us other personages of the army. I rejoined him at a short 
distance. He was looking at a wounded man who was fast sinking ; he got 
off his horse and helped me to Iift him up and place him in an easier posi- 
tion, then he stood by bareheaded while I administered the las sraments, 
I thanked bim, and be disappeared. Numbers of Pruesiar diers then 
came forward to aid us in our search. Alas! be who has not seen a battle- 
field covered with dead and wounded cannot understand what war is, . 
Let us do justice to whom justice is due. The Prussians, those men so 
cruel during the combat, revealed themselves in another light yesterday. 
They led us to the spot where were the men most seriously wounded. They 
recommended me to give extreme unction to this man rather than to that, 
They took us from field to vineyard, from vineyard to shrubbery, so that 
spiritual and temporal relief might be afforded to all. I was moved to 
tears by the following incident. A dying man, whose confession | had 
just heard, begged for something todrink. ‘Some water! if Il could only 
drink some water,” he groaned, **it would cure me.” And there was not 
a drop of water there to give him. I looked everywhere in vain, and tried 
to console the poor lad by pressing him to my heart. A Prussian who saw 
us stepped forward. ‘* Wasser,” said ke; and he held out his tin and gave 
the poor Frenchman a drink. By the side of this dying soldier was a 
young man hardly twenty years of age, who was uttering pitiful shrieks. 
He also drank from the tin, the Prussian holding his head for him, 


The writer says that, though the Germans must have suffered 
severely, he ouly saw one dead Prussian on the field, To coutinue, 
he said :— 


Some Prneeian officers on horseback watched our operations. They were 
all exceedingly kind and most polite—of an urbanity and charity quite 
French. I tink that no one of the 150 gentlewwen connected with the 
ambulance will gainsay this, They conversed with the doctor eons, 
assistants, priests, and hospital men, and I believe that the general im- 
preasion of those gentlemen was, Why should we be at war with men with 


whom it reems so easy to get on? A Prussian colonel also made the same 
reflection. ‘ Do you think,” he said, ‘that we fight for our plensure? =I 
aul alawyer in my country, and have a wife and children; and I would 
much sooner sleep peacefully at home than lie out upon straw.” 


CAPTAIN MORLEY, R.N., who was present at the battle of Trafalgar, 


and served « considerable time under Lord Nelson, has just died. He 
entered the Navy in 1801, ; 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR will receive the Judges, Queen’s Counsel, &e., 


at his residence, 31, Great Goorge-street, on Wednesday next, that being 
the tir-t day of Michaelmas Term, 


_ A LOMBARD TELEGRAM states that the Bank of France has removed 
its seat of administration to Bordeaux. The director of the branch bank 
at Tours, together with five assistants, forty other employés, and a number 
of heavy ca-es, supposed to contain specie, have arrived there. 


JM. WINGEIELD BAKER AND Mk, A. JONNSTON, the members for 
South 1).-ex, addressed their constituents, on Wednesday evening, at 
Brentford, and a vote of confidence in them was passed, 


TUL ADMIRALTY have sent an order to Chatham Doc kyard directing 
that, except in urgent cases, the hands are no longer to work overtime. Up 
to Tuesday there were about 500 men working overtime, continuing their 
Jabours wh night till nine o'clock; but now, with the exception of about 
lifty wiilwrights, all these men will resume the regujar hours of work. 


Pee THE LATE GENERAL R. E. LEE. 

Cur melancholy intelligence of the death of General Lee has 
produced a profound impression in this city. Lt came most un- 
expectedly, Great anxiety was indecd created in Virginia by the 
sudden and alarming attack of last week, but this has been mostly 
allayed by the accounts of his friends, from which it was hoped 
that he would soon resume his duties in the college. But on 
Monday, the 10th inst., the gravest symptoms began to manifest 
themselves, and on Wednesday, the 12th, at half-past nine in the 
morning, he breathed his last in the bosom of his family at 
Lexington, The thrill that was excited through the South by the 
news flashed before high noon to the remotest districts within 
reach of the telegraph was even as painful as that felt when he 
laid down his sword at Appomatox Courthouse. The bells tolled 
in all the cities, business was universally suspended, and 
men met only to exchange words of sorrow over the com- 
mon bereavement. The newspapers of the following day 
announced the event in columns margined with black. Governor 
Walker of Virginia, called the Legislature together to give fitting 
expression to the peculiar griet of that afilicted community. 
Wasted by years of war and desolated by fire and flood, Virginia 
stands, the Niobe of States, at the bier of her great son. In this 
city the comments of the daily press have been, for the most part, 
charitable and forbearing as to his espousal of the Southern cause 
in the war, and, without exception, the proper tribute has been 
rendered to the stainless purity of his private life and the lofty 
tone of his personal character. It was impossible, indeed, to 
speak of the man at all and not to pay homage to his rare virtues. 
~ The immediate cause of General Lee's death was congestion of 
the brain, and his term of life was sixty-three years, eight months, 
and twenty-three days. He retained during the greater part of 
his illness the full possession of his faculties, but there were 
moments when his mind wandered, and, like that of Napoleon in 
the death-chamber at Longwood, reverted to the scenes of war. 
Once he asked that General Hill might be sent for, and again he 
gave orders that his tent might be struck for the march. 

Robert Edmund Lee was the son of Henry Lee, the “ Light 
forse Harry’ of the Revolution. With an early predilection for 
the army, he was entered at the West Point Military Academy 
in 1824, and graduated the second in his class in 1829. The first 
aduates in every class at this institution are held to have 
won distinguished honour, and are rewarded with commissions in 
the Topographical Engineers; accordingly young Lee took a 
Second Lieutenancy at once in this corps, and his first service was 
performed as assistant astronomer in drawing the boundary line 
between the States of Ohio and Michigan. At the breaking out 
of the war with Mexico he was a Captain of Engineers; but his 
conspicuous gallantry and inestimable services in that contest 
secured for him rapid promotion, and he came out of it a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and Colonel by brevet. Of his conduct in the 
war of rebellion it is unnecessary to speak. His campaigns 
have been the study of the best military minds of Europe, 
and no intelligent observer of the course of events in 
our own times is ignorant of them. Since the close 
of the struggle, General Lee has devoted himself wholly to the 
college over which he was called to preside, manifesting the 
utmost aversion to anything like public display, refusing entirely 
to take part in politics, and endeavouring as far as he could to 
heal the animosities that had been caused between the two sections 
of the country. No aspersion of his motives, no attack upon his 
private character, could make him break the silence he had 
imposed upon himself. On the other hand, no expression of 
popular feeling on the part of his admirers, no spontaneous 
ascription to him as the leader of the lost cause, could betray him 
into a public speech or a political argument. He accepted fully 
and bravely the consequences of defeat, and counselled submission 
to the re-established authority. Two or three months agoa writer 
in Harper's Weekly charged him with having purposely lingered 
in Washington for weeks after the breaking out of the rebellion 
that he might learn the military plans of the Government as a 
member of the military family of General Scott, and with having 
afterwards basely betrayed them. The charges were without a 
shadow of truth, but General Lee did not notice his assailant. A 
friend then wrote to General Lee calling his attention to the 
article, with a view to his vindication. The calm soldier replied 
that for himself he cared little about the matter, but if his 
anonymous critic would inquire into the facts he would find that 
he had never been a member of General Scott's military family, 
and had no means whatever of learning the secrets of the Govern- 
ment in Washington, and might possibly thus be induced to cor- 
rect the ‘‘ erroneous’’ statement. Not long after the close of the 
war, a lady of Buffallo, New York, informed General Lee by 
letter that she knew a person in the neighbourhood who had the 
family Bible of the Lees, which had been carried off as a trophy 
from Virginia, giving him the name, that he might make a 
demand for its restitution, General Lee wrote in answer, thank- 
ing his correspondent for her friendly interest, and saying that he 
should never claim the volume, but that he would not despair of 
getting it back if the wrongful holder would sometimes open it 
and read what was contained between its lids. 

General Lee had two brothers and a sister, the four children 
being of the father’s second marriage. One of the brothers 
was Commander Sidney Smith Lee, who commanded the 
United States steamer Mississippi in the Japan expedition under 
the late Commodore Perry, and afterwards served in the Confede- 
rate navy, and who died eighteen months ago. ‘The other brother, 
Charles Carter Lee, survives him, and is a farmer in Powhattan 
County, Virginia. The sister married the late Mr. Edward V. 
Childe, of Boston, and died, before the war of the rebellion, in 
Paris, where she had long dwelt. General Lee left three 
daughters, all unmarried, and three sons. W. H. Fitzhugh Lee, 
the eldest of the sons, was a brigadier in the war, as was also 
G. W. Custis Lee, the second son. Robert, the youngest, was, 
| throughout the struggle, a private in the ranks. Of Custis the 
| anecdote is related that, when he entered West Point, his 
| father promised him Arlington if he would graduate first in his 
| class. Custis came out at the head of the roll, and received the 
reward; but Arlington, as we know, ws confiscated by the 
| United States Government, and will certainly never be restored to 

the Lee family. Fitz Lee, the cavalry leader, was the son of 
Sidney Smith Lee, 

The old chieftain died in honourable poverty. At no time since 
the war closed has his income probably exceeded £700 a year from 
the college; and his landed possessions were mostly taken from 
him by the United States. Again and again private subscriptions 
and funds have been set on foot for his benefit, but he has per- 
sistently declined them. Last summer the board of trustees of 
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ceeding Was regarded as offensive by the Papal authorities; they 
seized her and threw her into prison. At this stage, when shoe 
had become quite frantic, the representative of the French 
Government at Rome felt himself bound, for the credit of that 
Government, in the face of civilised Europe, to interfere, and his 
interference led to Fortunata Coen’s relief. The whole family 
then emigrated to Leghorn, where, through the happy effects of a 
skilful and soothing treatment, the poor mother, though ever since 
terribly broken down in her general health, became restored to 
2ason. 
Tt need excite little wonder if, after the Government under 
which such atrocities were possible was overthrown on the 20th of 
last month by Cadorna’s artillerymen and sharpshooters, there 


mother. ‘ Now,’’ said the manager of the orphan asylum, “ you 
can judge for yourselves ; Giuse ppe has become perfectly unrooted 
from his former domestic and Jewish soil.” The boy refused to 
return to his parents, To live again with them would be to incur 
excommunication. Nay, worse; to sympathise with them, to honour 
them, to obey them, to reverence them, would be to incur the hazard 
of eternal perdition. The parents claimed back their child. As 
the boy was still a minor he was formally given up tothem. All the 
circumstances connected with the consignment being detailed in a 
regular legal document, to which the Chevalier Lipari, the heads 
of the Jewish College in Rome, and other parties, attached their 
signatures. The parents even bound themselves to respect the 
religious convictions and usages of their son, and the whole family 


left for Leghorn, 
police had not yet finished its work. Closer in- 


But the Italian 
quiries brought out the fact that the manager of the Orphan 
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should have hurried amongst the foremost exiles eager to re-enter 
Rome these two Jewish parents, longing again after a separation 
thus brought about, and extending over six sad years, once more 
to embrace their son. But they very nearly, in the most natural 
excess of their paternal and maternal eagerness, defeated their 
own purpose. Instead of taking the precaution to apply first to 
the Italian civil and military authorities, they went straight 
to the Orphan Asylum of Santa Maria in Acquiro, where 
the boy was kept, and where Pius IX. paid for his edu- 
cation eleven crowns monthly from his private purse. — The 
parents were refused admittance. They then addressed them- 
selves to the Italian police. The police authorities gave orders 


that a perquisition should be made, and that the manager of the 


MAKBLE MILLS IN THE EASTERN ALPS. 


Asylum, Father Muti, who professed ignorance of the whole 
matter and could tell nothing more than that the boy had dis- 
appeared, was not the real manager, but a man of straw, nomi- 
nated in virtue of a Cardinal’s decree at half an hour’s notice, 
for the ie of keeping out of sight the real manager, 
Father Imperi, who had been all along cognisant of the 
whole proceedings. No sooner was this fact clearly established 
than the Chevalier Lipari gave orders for the arrest of Father 
Imperi, and that respectable individual will now have to give as 
good an account as he can of the circumstanc’s under which he 
attempted to transfer his responsibility to the other dummy priest. 
These facts will be found sufficiently interesting and important in 
themselves ; but they acquire a far greater interest and import- 
ance at the present moment in Rome, when viewed in connection 
with the questions under discussion as to the privileges to be still 
reserved to the religious orders, even assuming that all these 


aa 


orphan asylum should be examined on the matter. The manager 
knew nothing. The boy had suddenly disappeared ; gone away 
of his own free will. This story, however, did not appear very 
probable to the Chevalier Lipari, the functionary charged with 
the temporary administration of the police in Rome, An active 
search was made in all directions, and at last the boy Giuseppe 
Coen was found to be stowed away in the private dwelling of one 
of the employés of the orphan asylum, close to the Church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, 

The boy was found, his mother would again embrace him; but 
she no longer embraced a son. Cold, callous, utterly unmoved 
the young Catholic seminarist received without one responding 
look or tone of filial affection the passionate embraces of a Jewish 


religious orders should be transferred en masse to the Leonine city. 
In the first accounts given in the Roman newspapers of the 
arrival of the Coens and of their endeavours to recover 
their son, the story most accredited was to the effect that the boy 
was hid in the Vatican itself, in the palace of the Holy Father— 

of this spiritual King of Italy, whose independence is to be 
guaranteed by a territory small in extent, but still inviolable, and 
placed under the common protection of Catholic Christendom. The 
report circulated and printed was to the effect that the geadarmes 
of the Chevalier Lipara were authorised to restore the child to his 
parents, even if under the necessity of invading the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Vatican. And everyone seemed to consider it neces- 
sary that, even by such a process, family rights should be vindi- 
cated and paternal and maternal affection recognised. Where, 

then would be the inviolability of the Leonine city ?—Corre- 
spondent of Daily News, 
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Se 
SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 

We fear too many of the readers of this journal have, like 
other people, reason to know that scarlet fever is again 
frightfully active among children ; that it is worse, both as 
to character and diffusion, than it was last year, when it 
was, in all conscience, bad enough; and, lastly, that it, is 
propagated both by infection and contagion in many pre- 
ventible ways. Among the poor the havoc made by death 
is something awful, and the peculiarly malignant form which 
the disease too often assumes has recalled into common use 
the old-fashioned word “ putrid’ as applied to fevers, 

It would be trite to affirm that we are very far behind the 
point which we ought long ago to have reached in dealing 
It sounds like a mockery to say 
any kind whatever should 
isolation of 


with infectious disease. 
that no dwelling-house of 
be built without room and means for the 
sick people. But it is not too much to declare that every 
wealthy person who inhabits a house without ge tting added 
to it a room on the ground floor, so placed (at some distance 
from the main building is best) that the sick may easily 
be isolated, is not wise as well as rith. In a country town, 
time when smallpox was pre- 
He was instantly lodged 


a few years ago, at a 
valent, one man had smallpox. 
in a barn some paces from the farmhouse in which he 
lived, and the nurse who attended to him lodged almost 
wholly in an adjoining barn. Not a single other case of 
smallpox occurred in that town. It is, unfortunately, true that 
we must go pretty high up in the scale of culture before we 
come to people who know how to isolate a patient who is ill 
of an infectious disease, or what to do with the bed-room 
and the furniture after the illness is over; and among the 
poor the ignorance and incapacity make a barrier of solid 
rock against anything in the shape of isolation and precau- 
They do not know the first signs of contagious 
they do not know the most infectious times, 
state of body in which infection is 
readily taken; and to put purifying chemicals into 
their hands is almost like giving a baby a razor or a red-hot 
coal. It is not six weeks since an infant was destroyed by 
the most stupid carelessness in the use of a disinfectant. 
The number of poor people, or even of respectable and well- 
to-do persons, who are aware that scarlet fever is most 
infectious during the stage of convalescence, when the 
diseased skin is peeling off in a fine dust, is wofwly small. 
Children who are old enough are sent out among their com- 
panions just when their very presence may mean death; and 
younger children—scarlet fever is very generally taken at 
about three years of age—are borne about in arms or dis- 
missed to their playmates just as carelessly. Undertakers do 
much to propagate the disease, and in their own families are 
large sufferers from it. What is to be done ? 

One thing is, to cure ignorant parents of the notion that 
every human being must have a certain round of diseases, 
such as whooping-cough and scarlet fever, once in a life- 
time. On the contrary, children may be and are kept 
perfectly free from any such diseases, and numbers of 
men and women die without having had either of them, So 
long as the poor keep to this fancy, we shall find them 
a little reckless, saying to themselves, “ Oh! the children 
must have it some time or other—why not now?’ Another 
thing is to teach people the use of sanitary precautions. These 
the poor neither will, nor indeed can, apply to their full 
extent—for that purpose both culture and 
needed—but every little helps. And here we see an evil to 
be cured, and a glimpse of daylight. The evil is, the fine 
language in which sanitary instructions for the use of the 
ignorant are too often expressed. “Proximate cause,”’ 
“insidious progress,” “free expectoration,” “ intervening 
period *’—these are hard nuts to crack for a poor charwoman 
who can hardly read. And immense numbers of the people 
concerned cannot read at all. Now, how can these people be 
reached Benevolent ladies and others, taking in their own 
persons all proper precautions, might give the necessary 
instructions in a simple and detailed way. At “ mothers’ 
mectings ’’ there might, perhaps, be a hymn and a_ prayer 
the less (though we say “well-done !"’ to both the hymn 
and the prayer that uplift the hearts of the poor), and a 
short lecture-conversation upon sanitary precautions. Per- 
haps, considering the thousands of schoolrooms there are at the 


tion. 
disease ; 


or the most 


leisure are 


service of benevolent people, lectures on sanitary precautions | 


might be extensively and usefully given at almost no expense, 
Children who are well fed, carefully tended, in a healthy 
place, and whose intercourse with other children is very 
strictly watched, do not have any of the usual dreary list of 
complaints. Not only is this true, it is also the fact that, 
by proper care, a strong hereditary tendency to disease (for 
example, the strumous tendency) may be trampled out in 
childhood, The hypothesis upon which parents must bi 
induced to act is, indeed, just this 
always will be a certain amount of, say scarlet fever, yet 


that, though there | 
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it is to be assumed possible to prevent the entrance of the 
disease into a family; and if, unfortunately, it has once | 
entered, then it is still possible to stamp it out. Knowledge, | 
intelligence, and superiority to sheer want are nec ded for 
acting fully upon these ideas; but to get them partially | 
acted upon is a thing worth trying tor 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES proceeded on Thursday to } 


Obiselbrurst on u visit to the KB of the Frenm 
Tilk CROWN PRINCE OF PtUsstA ha cre} the transfe f the col 
lections of art-treasures from Sevres to Versailles, 


Tuk LORD Mayor ELEC? (Mr. Alderman Dakin) hes nominated as his 
Chaplain for the year of his mayoraliy the Rey, F, Lloyd Jones, M.A., 
Ordinary of Newgate. F 

Mr. JAMES Ghivrits, of the Oxford Circuit, has been appointed 
Recorder of Reading. - 

Mr. Busuny, the newly-appointed magistrate at Worship-street Police | 
Court, took his seat for the first time on Monday. 

Tue DEATH OF LORD AVONMORE, which took place in Dublin on 
Monday, raises to the Irish Peerage Major W. C. Yelverton, the hero of the 
Longworth and Yelverton romance—or scandal, 

Mk. BANTER LANGLEY has issued an address to the electors of Col- 
chester in the interests of the Contagious Diseases Act Repeal Association, 

Tue BRITISH STEAMER SAPPHIRE has been lost on the Florida Reefs, 
but all persons on board have been saved, 

Tuk DEATIC OF GENERAL C, J. ARBUTHNOT, Colonel of the 72nd 
Highlanders, is announced. General Arbuthnot was in his seventy-second 
year, and entered the Army in 1816, 

LORD MAYO intends to establish a college in India to educate the sons of 
Thikoors and chiefs. 

Miss RYE and about thirty-five children left King'’s-cross for Liverpool, 
en route for America, on Wednesday morning, and it is expected that forty - 
two more will join them at Liverpool. 

Da. JACOBY and some other political prisoners have been r leased by a 
Royal order. 

Tne REMAINS OF MICHAEL BALFE, the eminent composer, who died a 
few days ago, were removed on Wednesday from Romney Abbey, Hertfort- 
shire, for interment in Kensal-green Cemetery. It is propused to tubscribe 
to a memorial to the deceased composer. 

Tuk EMPEROR OF RUSSIA has sent the following telegram to the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin :—‘*I request thee to accept the | 
order of St. George, third class, which thou hast so well merited. Cod 
grant that the war may soon be ended by a lasting peace!” 

Dr. WRricHT, LL.D., of Queens’ College, and the bolder of honorary 
degrees from the Universities of St. Andrew's and Leyden, has been elected | 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 

CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., has signified his intention to the 
Admiralty to take the retirement of his rank. 

Sin THOMAS BAZLEY, M.P., Professor Huxley, and Mr. Matthew Arnold 
have been nominated governors of Owens College, under the Extension Act 
of last Session, The office is purely honorary, 

Tur Rev, W. MANBY COLEGRAYE, lately a priest of the Roman 
holic Church, has been received into the communion of the Church of 
England, 

Tue LorD CHIEF BARON, in opening the commission of oyer and 
terminer at Dublin on Wednesday, complimented the grand jury on the 
comparative lightness of the calendar, there heing only one care of a serious 
nature to be tried. 

AN EXPLOSION OF GUNPOWDER took place on Wednesday morning at 
the works of Messrs. Sharpe, at Ewell, in which one man was killed and 
two others were injured. The accident took place in one of the corning- 
houses, and was confined to that building. 

A Smock OF AN EARTHQUAKE was felt at 11.30 a.m. on the 20th inst., 
both in the United States and Canada. Buildings cracked in Boston and 
Bangor. Arumbling was heard, and a vibratory motion was distinctly 
felt at New York, Montreal, Toronto, and St. Katharine. In some towns 
much alarm was created. The sliocks lasted twenty seconds, 

AN ADDRESS to the ratepayers of the metropolis, in reference to the 
forthcoming election of the London School Board, has been issued by the 
Society of Arts. In this document political and religious controversies are 
deprecated, and the electors are advised to return men and women who 
have given proofs that they are competent for the position to which they 
aspire, 

A Post-OFFICR NOTIFICATION states that, “as the Papal States now 
form part of the kingdom of Italy, correspondence addressed to places in 
those States will henceforward be subject to the same rates of postage and 
conditions of transmission as correspondence for Italy.” 

AN EXHIBITION OF POULTRY, PIGEONS, AND PHEASANTS is to be 
held at the Crystal Palace in December, during the time of the Cattle Show. | 
The prizes are very numerous and valuable, there being nearly forty cups, 
and the total amounts to between £600 and £700, The entries close on 
Nov. 12. | 

Tuk HeALTH OF ARCHDEACON DENISON has undergone a change for 
the better. Ina letter from Kast Brent, the rev, gentleman says :—* Tam 
recovering from my late very heavy relapse ; but am absolutely interdicted 
from doing anything, or thinking about any manner of business, for six 
months to come.” 

THE FRENCH have now followed the example of the Prussians by taking 
precautions to secure the identification of the killed and wounded, The 
Gardes Mobiles in Paris have each received a little card, on which the 
name, surname, age, abode, and birthplace of each are inscribed. This card 
is to be sewn inside the tunic of each Garde Mobile. 

THE “ AMAZONS-OF-THE-SEINK” movement has already collapsed—the 
office which had been opened in Paris for the enrolment of amazons having 
been seized by the police, and all documents relative to the enrolments 
confiscated, 

AN UNUSUALLY HIGH TIAL WAVE visited Hastings on Monday, The 
sea dashed over the parades and into the front thoroughfares for nearly 
two hours, and the basements of several houses were flooded. Considerable | 
——— was done to the South-Coast Railway, between St. Leonards and | 

exhill. 

MESSRS. MORGAN have issued the prospectus of a new French loan for | 
£10,000,000, Lt is to be taken up in redeemable six-per-cent bonds of £:0, | 
£100, £500, and £1000 each, The price of issue is £85 for £100, at which 
the return to the subscribers, reckoning allowances, will be equal to 7! per 
cent per annum, irrespective of the advantage of the sinking fund. ~ 

MR. TAAIN, the American, has made a speech at Marseilles, in which he 
urged upon his hearers the necessity of fighting against the invaders to the 
last, and promised that 100,000 rifles, with powder, bullets, and ammuni- 
tion, should be sent over to France from America. His remarks are said to 
have been “ frantically applauded.” 


THE NATIONAL REVENUE from April 1 to Oct. 22 amounted to 
£33,689,156, or less by ratber under four millions sterling than the receipts 
| in the responding period of last year. So far the expenditure has been 

£59 .585,332, and this is less by a million and a half than the issues from the 
Exchequer twelve months ago. The balance in the Bank of England on 
Saturday last was £1,166,809, 

THE INHABITANTS OF GIVENNE AND BOUILLON i 
doing a profitable trade in war curiosities. Large cauuigumante of bene 
less old arms are sent to them which are disposed of to tourists as trophies 
of the battle of Sedan, The story is told of an Englishman who bought a 
flint-lock pistol, to take it home, as he said, as a proof of the Caldas 
< = French Administration, which in 1870 still used the arms of the First 

mpire. 


| | THE GERMAN GOVERNOR OF ALSACE announces that a Commission 
| has been appointed for the purpose of completely restoring Sctrasbour 
| ¢ athedral, ** that jewel-of the German nation.” The scaffolding will be 
| immediately erected, and in afew weeks, it is hoped, every trace of the re- 

cent ae ntable — wonoeye disappeared from the magnificent edifice. 

he German people, adds > Gov vill joy Y ibut : 
oe people, ai the Governor, will joyfully contribute the neces- 


THE NEW TESTAMENT REV ISIONISTS, according to the Record, hav 
voted that the true translation of our Lord's Prayer is “ Deliver us from 
the evil one,” and not ** from evil,” as now rendered, They also ag ire 
expunge the doxology at the end of the prayer, as absent from eit the 
| earliest manuscripts, The same paper says that the Archbishop of Canter- 

bury is desirous to promote a retorm of Convocation, but is indisposed to 
ery a ay Te of lay af aa that he is desirous that a committee of pre- 
ates shal »@ appointed by the Uppe I i i 
plan for the revision of the Prayer Book + aneeetiat to asics 

A MARVELLOUS DISPLAY OF AURORA BOREALIS 
Monday evening. As seen in Lond n, ome 
sphere, it appeared to cover the heavy 
from the provinces . peak of its princij 
band of great width, «'retching from east to west, with vivid coruscations 
of white an | yellow, flashing incessantly from its northern and southern 
sides, | The di play was repeated on Tuesday night; and it seems the 
electrical excitement seriously interfered with the working of the tele 


| graphs. The electrical disturbances i 
the north of England and in Ireland, ———— ——- 


took place on 
through a somewhat murky atmo- 
ens with crimson ; while accounts 
val hue as a brilliant carmine in a 


__$——___—— 


THE LOUNCER. 

Is society, using the word in its largest sense, t 
only wheels within wheels, but worlds within worlds 
rule, every member of society dwells within his own wo;! 
knows but little, accurately, of any other. For example ; |, 


| does the the High Church Ritualist, with his notions of }; 


divine and apostolical succession, really know about the Diss, y,; , 
world, which he looks down upon with such supercilion 
what does a lonely sheep farmer on the Camberlind 4 
know about the London world, which, by-the-w iS separaty 
into a score of worlds? and what can a territorial aristocrat j;,, ‘ 
about the great middle and greater lower class ¢ Nothing, 4, se 
this is what Gladstone meant when he said of the Peers, « Missa 
men live in balloons.’ Your Lounger, too, lives in lis own 

But, aware of this, and also that his pronencss to nestle too cl, ; 
in his own world, to dwell too much among his own people 
limits his power to interest his readers, he o sionally look. 
over and indeed makes incursions into other worlds— not 
bodily, for it is not easy to scale the fence which separates your 
own world from others; and if by some chance you accomip 
this feat, it is 10 to 1 that you do not find yourself at home, — Bys 
mentally you can enter; and in this way most of these worlds hayo 
now their authorised organs—i.e., their newspapers or Mugasiny 
and by reading these you may get a peep and mentally iniuk, un 
incursion iuto other worlds without leaving your study chair, | 
often buy « lot of these special organs at a railway stall when | 
am about to travel, and I can assure you I find them very anusine 
and also instructive—i.e., thus far, if no farther, They tell nie 
what I did not know. The Church Times, for example, j 
a very amusing and instructive paper. It is the high, or rath, 
say it is the highest, Ritualistic organ. Of course, I have long 
known that the is a Ritualistic party, and that it plays 
very fantastic ticks ; but until I took to reading the Church 7/,/;, , 
I had no idea that there was anything going on in this kingdon, 
so ludicrously absurd as the practices which are disclosed in th). 
columns of that paper. However, I am not going to quote fro, 
that paper now, but from another religious paper—to wit, ty) 
Christian World. And, first, a word about this print. It pro- 
fesses to be cosmopolitan—that is to say, within the religions 
boundary. It is not the organ of a sect or party in the Church, 
but represents, or at all events reports the proceedings of, ;|| 
parties; and herein it is wise. ‘*He who throws the big 
net,’’ says the proverb, ‘ will catch the most fish;"’ and 1) 
Christian World is a very drag net, sweeping the religious stro, 


often 


| from bank to bank; and, naturally, it is a very prosperous paper, 


and, to an outsider like myself, it isvery amusing at times, Now 
for my extracts, or rather the religious news, which I have got 
from one of its numbers :— 

There has been a Church Congress at Southampton. At that 
congress a Mr. Archdeacon Freeman spoke. Did you ever he; 
of Mr. Archdeacon Freeman?’ He is a noted Ritualistic parson, 
it seems; but I never heard of the gentleman before. But, 10 
matter. Thus spake Mr, Freeman upon the theme, ‘I, 
Evidence of Christian Antiquity as to Ritual’? :—* Ritual,” ji 
said, ‘is a Divine institution. It came down from Heaven, and 
is as necessary to salvation as sound doctrine or as the practice of 
holiness ;’’ and then, after much more skimble-scamble stull, he 
tells us, asa proof of the antiquity of Ritualism, that an episcopal 
vestment is spoken of (in the New Testament) as haying been left 
behind him by Paul. What think you of that, my readers? 
Salvation by creeds has been doubted; but for w clergyman to 
preach that bowings, and crossings, and prostrations, and lustra- 
tions, and wearing of vestments, are as necessary to salvation os 
the practice of holiness—which, if these people could but 
see it, is salvation—is something quite new (at least td 
me) and startlingly absurd; whilst turning “the cloak which 
I (Paul) left at Troas’’ into an episcopal vestment, is exquisitely 
ludicrous, The people interrupted the reading of this paper by 
crying “No, no!’’ The wonder is that when the Archdeacon 
reached his climax they did not burst out into a roar of laughter, 
Bishop Wilberforce presided, and, with his sensitiveness to the 
ludicrous, it must have taxed severely his ‘‘power of face’’ to 
keep the corners of his mouth well down, <A Mr. Elliot, a lay- 
man, followed on the other side, and it would be simple injustice 
not to notice his brave reply; but I can only give one sentence of 
it. He told the people that sacerdotal ritual ‘makes gods of 
priests and serfs of Christians, and utterly destroys that family 
ideal which Christ lived and died to effect.’’ Hear! hear! brave 
Mr. Elliot. If the Church of England can be saved, such men as 
he will have to save it. 

Aud uow I will narrate some interesting facts connected with 
the early history of the Christian World. But first let me say 
that these facts were not got from the proprietor of, or anybody 
connected with, the Christian World, 1 do not know a soul con- 
nected with the paper. Early in this century a field labourer 
was living in a village where kitchen gardening is extensively 
carried on, There was not much in the appearance of the man to 
indicate that he was superior to other men of his class. But | 
fancy that he or his wife must have been something uncommon ; 
for whilst, asa rule, field labourers bring forth ficld labourers 
generation after generation, no member of the family ever rising 
to a higher grade, all this man’s sons, and he had several, broke 
their bonds, and, with more or less success, took to different and 
higher occupations, Well, one of them became a Dissenting 
minister, and for many years held a respectable position in the 
Nonconformist world ; and, but for certain circumstances which I 
will mention, might have held this position to the day of 
his death. The circumstances were these. He was a clever 
man—had read a good deal in a discursive way—but his early 
education had been very imperfect, and he lacked steadiness of 
purpose to educate himself. Moreover, he was restlessly ambitious, 
either to increase his store or to make himself a name 3 and, con- 
sequently, he was always scheming and inventing—trying this or 
trying that—but always with little or no success, And all that 
he achieved for many long years was failure and consequent 
annoying and damaging pecuniary embarrassments. Poor man ! 
I knew him well, and heartily liked him, with his bright talk 
and hopeful, vivacious temperament, and often gave him good 
advice to stick to his calling and his books, which he received 
always with the greatest good-humour but never followed. About 
twenty years ago I lost sight of him for a time. Suddenly, how- 
ever, I met him in London, whither he had migrated, having 
resigned his pastorate and given up regular preaching. He was 
still scheming and still hopeful. He had launched a paper, which 
was sure to pay, and even make his fortune. I smiled and shook 
my head, and we parted. Some time afterwards—it may, 
though, have been a year or two—l saw by the paper that 
he was dead. And ‘now for the dénotiment of my little 
tale. The paper which he had started was this Christian 
World, and from the first it was a success, and soon really did 
promise to bea fortune. After wellnigh forty years of forcing 
and struggling, he had, then, succeeded at last. Yes, he had sue- 
ceeded at last, but not to enjoy his su cess, for he had but just 
oaines ‘the fair guerdon”’ which he had long hoped to find, 
when 


Comes the Blind Fury, with abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life, 


But, though he could not enjoy the guerdon himself, I was 
pleased to learn that the sale of this paper brought a comfortable 
competency to his widow. And now a word or two about the 
paper founded by my old friend. It is a very well-conducted 
paper, and a very fair picture of the ‘Christian world? which it 
represents, and very useful to those who belong to said Christian 
world, and also those, like myself, who stand apart, but 
like now and then to look into said Christian world. 

And now I return to the political world, into which, though I 
scarcely belong to it, I am compelled very often to make incur- 
sions. The Liberals of Colchester have lost their excellent member, 
Mr. Gurdon Rebow, and have to choose another. They ought to 
have fixed upon a local man, and would gladly have done so, but 
could not find one, Gentlemen of Liberal politics in a position to 
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ers of Parliament are scarce in that neighbourhood; and 


Sani , 
be men pressed, they were obliged to take up with one recom- 


go, us tine rout of the Liberal party vit, Si ry 
Fed by the agent of the Liberal party—to wit, Sir Henry 
nu ‘ re, he is quite unknown there, and is not a very pro- 
Storks. ! ’ ‘ i i 

stoned politician, or @ powerful speaker, but little enthusiasm 
ae ye got up in his favour, and it would not surprise me if he 
nowld be defeated, There are, though, some good signs ;—a 
Alr, Sangster,  ‘reviver of British industry,’’ went down to draw 
Mr. f jossible, some Liberal votes. But he was soon unmasked, 


sl found to be simply a Tory, and dismissed, Then Mr. Baxter 
1 i Jey appeared on the stage and called av mecting, but he could 
ea gO Wade What do you do here’? was the answer to 
“Lt will be time enough for you to come when you are 
“a0 And there was such a row that Mr, Baxter Langley was 
Jad to get AWAY with « whole skin. The Liberals at tho last 
i se ral election retire di two imembers one by a majority of 183, 
the othe yr by 133. But nearly 100 men did not vote. Most of 
them, it is said, are ‘Tories, who were neutralised by the influence 
of Mr. Rebow, whose home is only about four miles from the 


own Ripa gavin 7A ; Nae 
: The loss of her Majesty's ship Captain, and the extraordinarily 


heavy catalogue of disasters at sea that have marked the year 
jsuy-70, have made the subject of naval architecture and the con- 
eruction, fitting, finding, and furnishing of ships generally more 
tham ever important ; and 1 am accordingly glad to find the 
council of the Institution of Naval Architects are making a 
yigorous effort to promote discussion, and thereby elicit useful in- 
formation, on all topics connected with the art to which the mem- 
pers of the institution specially devote their attention. | The 
anual meeting takes place in March next, and the council have 
j-ued a circular inviting communications for the occasion with 
tlie object of rendering the Transactions for the year 1871 more 
tlm usually valuable and voluminous. In the hope of helping 
the good work as far as I can, I beg to append the list of subjects 
on Which communications are invited, simply premisiog that it is 
not the intention of the council to restrict gentlemen desirous of 
yeaing papers on other matters cognate to the subject of naval 
architecture. ‘Che topics on which contributions are specially in- 
vitedare:—l. The armament of ships of war. 2, The construction 
and armament of ships of war for the protection of commerce, 3 
The construction of vessels for coast defence. 4. The effect on 
naval construction of torpedoes or other modes of submarine 
attack. 6. On the results of the best modern practice in ocean 
steam navigation, with reference to the latest modern improve- 
nents—such as surface condensation, super-heating, compound 
engines, and the like; also the value of each of these taken 
separately, and especially the results of any actual experiments to 
test this point. 6. On economy of fuel in marine engines, with 
detailed results. 7. On the life and cost of maintenance of 
iuerchant steam-ships. 8. Couposite building. 9. The design 
and construction of yachts. 10. On legislative interference with 
the construction, stowage, and cquipment of ships. 11. The effect 
upon shipbuilding of Lloyd’s rules, the Liverpool rules, and the 
rues of other similar societies for the classification of ships; and 
on ships not classed, 12. On methods for the proper strengthen- 
ing of ships of extreme proportions, aud on the precautions neces- 
sary to ensure their safety at sea, 13, On the present state of 
knowledge of the strength of materials as applied to shipbuild- 
ing, with especial reference to the use of steel. 14. On the 
masting of ships, and on iron and steel masts and yards. 
15. On the disposition and construction of bulkheads, and on their 
attachment to the sides of iron ships. 16, On the prevention of 
fouling of the bottoms of iron ships. 17, On machines for the 
economising of labour in the construction of ships. 18, On the 
use of machinery for economising labour on board ship, whether 
merchant ships or ships of war, and whether for loading or 
mancuvring. 19. On telegraphic or other communication of 
orders on board ship. 20, On the conveyance of passengers and 
goods over estuaries and straits, and on railway ferries. 21. On 
floating structures for special purposes—such as docks, lighters, 
tank vessels, light-ships, telegraph-ships, and others, 22. On 
ships’-boats, especially those propelled by steam power, and with 
particular reference to vessels having little or no rigging. 23. On 
the steering of ships, and on steering apparatus. 24, On the 
correction of compasses in iron ships. 25, On the measure and 
amount of resistance opposed to a ship’s progress by the water 
through which it moves. 26. Exact information (either experi- 
mental or theoretical) on the efficiency of propellers. 27. On the 
economic value of form and proportion both in merchant vessels 
and in ships of war, All papers should be sent to the Secretary, 
at 9, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C., not later than March 1. 
I have much pleasure in responding to a request to call atten- 


tion to a movement that is now in progress in one of the poorest, 4 


foulest, and most neglected districts of London—Cow-cross and 
its neighbourhood. The Cow-cross Mission, under the surperin- 
tendence of Mr. ‘and Mrs. Catlin, has already done good work, 
and is making an attempt to extend its usefulness. There are in 
existence a mission-hall, school-rooms, soup kitchen, &c. Domi- 
ciliary visitations are made among over 1000 poor families; there 
are Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, temperance meetings, an emi- 
gration society, a penny bank, &c. ; and now it is | pp aes toadd 
a ragged school and infant nursery for ‘‘ ragged London in the 
Centre.’ The committee for promoting this object say :—‘** ‘Cow- 
cross’ is a human warren, in the very centre of the great metro- 
polis, alongside of old ‘Smithfield,’ and close to the spot where 
the martyrs were burnt. The on’y ragged school in the parish is 
a Roman Catholic one, and this has hitherto been crowded with 
children of poor Protestant parents. The owner of some property 
in the district has nobly handed over, ‘rent-free to the Cow- 
cross Mission,’ a substantial three-story-building, which has 
been erected at his own cost, on the site of the Old White Horse 
public-house. It is admirably adapted for a school, and adjons 
the new and commodious mission premises in White Horse-alley, 
Cow-cross-street. A day school has been commenced, and a 
female teacher has a hundred little ones under her charge. Large 
numbers are begging to be admitted, and we hope soon to have a 
paid master and another female teacher, and then to open the 
doors and gather in at least 400 bigger boys and girls. Annual 
subscriptions or donations for the teachers’ salaries will be thank- 
fully received by Alexander Rivington, Esq., treasurer, 52, St. 
John’ s-square, Clerkenwell, E.C., and William Catlin, superintend- 
ent, 18, Hemingford-road, Islington, N.’”’ Funds for the work of 
the mission are greatly needed, and, I eg will be forthcoming. 
While the charitable public give liberally for the relief of suffer- 
ing and privation abroad, they-ought not to forget that there is 
a huge mass of suffering, privation—yea, positive starvation—at 
their own doors which has a stronger claim upon their consider- 
ation. There is one thing, however, against which I would like 
to caution the promoters of this and other benevolent efforts— 
and that is, not to allow anything like a sectarian spirit to taint 
their operations. The allusion to the Roman Catholic ragged 
school sounds a little ominous to my ear; I trust it is only in 


sound, not in substance, that the remark is objectionable. If 
good work be done, I, for one, don’t care who does it. ES 
A new work by Lord Lytton, entitled ‘King Arthur, and 


illustrated by Edward Hughes, Clarke Stanton, Charles Green, 
and others, will be published on the Ist proximo, by Charlton 
Tucker. Among other items of literary news I may mention that 
there will shortly appear a series of twelve brief poems by the 
Poet Laureate, which are connected by a love story, and will be 
illustrated by as many designs by Mr. Arthur Hughes. The 
verses will be accompanied by music, the entree of Mr. 
Sullivan, and issued in a handsome manner as a ta’ nle-book of the 
first class in square octavo. Mr. J. C, Earle is engaged upon a 
work to be called “Lives of the English Premiers, from Sir 
Robert Walpole to Sir Robert Peel.” 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 
When under able management, it is curious to notice how a 
magazine acquires a positive character and how steadily it keeps 


[LL USTR ATED TIMES 


it. The Fortnightly Review and the Contemporary Review have 
both undergone some slight change, and yet they are both essen- 
tially what they were from the first, and both good. As to the 
Fortnightly, Mr. G. H. Lewes was too preoceupicd a man to edit 
it with sutlicient sensitiveness to those ‘demands of the day" 
which go so far to determine what a periodical ought to be; but 
Mr. John Morley, who is much more of a publicist and politician, 
has becn equal to the occasion. The Contemporary has of late 
undergone a change—in the line of its original direction, but still 
a change—and it is much the better for it. A finer number than 
the last there could hardly be. First comes a paper by Professor 
Frohschammer, of Munich, on ‘The Papacy and National Life.”’ 
This gentleman, as a few of your readers muy possibly not know, 
is a distinguished Liberal Catholic, and all he wriles is inter: sting. 
But he fiils to justify himself in this littl: study; for in his ideal 
of a “free Church in a free State,’ the functions of the Stateand 
of the Church in some of the most important particulars ** inoscus 
late”’ aud get jumbled in such a manuer that neither of the two has 
adctiniteand sufficient reason of existence. Professor Frohschammer 
must travel farther and dare a little more before he is logical. 
In “Principles and fasscis of the War’? Mr. J. M. Ludlow ex- 
hibits the peculiariy wash ali the ‘proletariat’? writers have | 
shown, with the exception (af he belongs to the category) of Mr. 
Goldwin Sinith. They all seem to thin 
once out of the way, the war should end ; 


vy the French Mimperor 
wok they all make the 


gross blunder—made also by Jules Favre, Vie: lin Arlés | 
Dufour, and a heap of others—namely, that Prussic declie! that 
she made war only against the French Emperor. Oye i= sors» 1 tind 
Mr. Ludlow reiterating this mistake, and ‘supports: it by 


extracts which bear no such construction. I will hear anything 


| copy some of Wright's outrageous business. 


or 
( 


many years, notices a crowd at the Adelphi doors at six o'clock in 
the evening. — ‘This crowd means money; it also means that the 
old Adelphi dramo wd the old Adelphiactress are appreciated, So 
[shall not be tar outit L prophesy that ‘ Phe Green Bushes"? will 
be played beyond the given dozen nights; and after that no doubt 
we shall have ** The Flowers of the F and **'The House on 
the Bridge,”’ and many another drama from the Celeste repertoire, 
But what an extraordinary creature the British public ! 
Madame Celeste was at the Princess's only the other day: the 
public did not rush to seeher, She was at the Surrey: the house 
was comparatively empty. But now that she has returned to 
the Adelphi, the Strand in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
theatre is impassable at six o'clock. Mars. Mellon's Nelly O' Neil 
isa charming performance; and Mrs, Billington’s Geraldine very 
passionate and powerful, Mr. Rouse and Myr, Charles Wilmot 
make the people laugh, and T wonder at it. Neither of them 
is funny, und the parts as parts are atrocious. In tit, be- 
tween ourselves, Mr, Editor, the celebrated Adelphi drama is 
anything but a good play. Association and a certain conservatism 
peculiar to pliygoers make the play a new success. The young 
generation has heard so much of * The Green Bushes,’”’ and of 
Madame Coleste, and Wright, and Bedford, that the play is 
accepted as good, the heroine is welcomed as an old and taithful 
friend, and the comic gentlemen are laughed at because they 

c } I do not see very 
much improvement in the Adelphi scenery, ‘The stage manage- 
ment still wants looking after, mud the gain of Mr, Chatterton to 
the management has been the loss to the public of sixpence on 
every programme. Mr, Webster was one of the sensible managers 


St 
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Mr. Ludlow pleases against Bismarck, but should like to see him 
a little more clear-headed, Clear-headedness, however, is too 
much to expect from almost any writer of the Broad Church, or 
even the proletariat, school. Mr. H. R, Haweis on ‘* Music and 
Emotion’’ is very delightful; but he has not guarded himself as 
well as his known gift of humour might have enabled him 
to do. It is too bad to utter a word of complaint about 
a paper of such high and rare quality; but he is surely 
too fast in what he affirms about the song of birds and 
human imitations of their notes. It may be quite true that 
nature nowhere presents man ‘with such an arrangement of con- 
secutive sounds as can be called a musical subject, or theme, or 
melody ;’’ but it does not follow that the pleasure you get from the 
song of a blackbird or a nightingale is not in kind the same as 
that which you get from one of Mendelssohn's songs without words, 
Still less is this proved by the fact that an imitation of the night- 
ingale’s notes, if we only saw the imitation, would be ‘dull, 
monotonous, and unmeaning.’’ Mr. Haweis has come near to the 
exact expression of the truth in this matter, but has not precisely 
hit it. The paper, however, is one which I shall read a good 
many times yet, so criticism may be postponed. ‘Joseph 
Mazzini,”’ by a lady, is a noble paper, and does not overstep the 
truth in its estimate of what he ‘thas done for Italy.’’ | 
have personal reason to know that he is the same man in small 
things as he isin great. The Rev. John Gill, on ‘*'The Prussian 
State and Prussian Literature,’ is well timed, and quite up to its 


pretensions. ‘The War and General Culture,’’ by Mr. 
Arthur Helps, is a most interesting opening of a series 


of papers which 1 hope will not be too short. But once 
again I have to fall foul of this distinguished writer for what 
I maintain is downright nonsense. No quarter to the man who 


‘believes that a good memory is not an original gift, but merely 
the result of an attention which anybody might give!’’ It 
Milverton does not mean this as a stroke of modesty (in answering 
Ellesmere) it is very near being a stroke of insanity ; and not all 
my respect for Mr, Helps can prevent my saying so, Of course, 
every natural gift may be improved or degraded; but there is, in 
truth, not a single particular in which human beings manifest 
more glaringly congenital differences than this of memory—dif- 
ferences both of kind and degree. Mr. Helps’s doctrine is not 
only contrary to all observed fact, it is abstractly irreconcilable 
with any conceivable philosophy of the mind. Considering the 
pleasure and profit for which I am indebted to the writings of 
this author, it is lucky for me that this utterly astounding 
dictum did not happen to be printed in the first page of his that 
came under my eye. If it had been, I should have served the 
book as Wordsworth served ** Wilhelm Meister’’—tlung it across 
the room, and should never have thought of Mr. Helps again 
without irritation. Professor Maurice on ‘The Athanasian 
Creed"’ is intensely characteristic, and utterly unconvincing. 

The Fortnightly has a well-timed article on Father Arndt, the 
poet, or at least the balladist, of German unity. The ‘* Song of 
Gneisenau”’ is a capital bit of translation. But till Jacoby is out 
, of prison, we English shall not be at peace with the Germans or in 
love with their ‘‘unity’’ as we would desire to be. Mr. W. B. 
Scott on ‘‘Ornamental Art in England’ is what is callel 
**sound,’’ but rather dry, considering the nature of the subject. 
Mr. James Gairdner on “Jack Cade and his Rebellion’’ is the 
*sensation’’ paper of the number, and very interesting it is. I 
for one had no idea that Jack Cade was an Irishman, or that he 
was probably not a low-born person, But that ‘* Cade’s rebellion 
may be considered as the first move in the struggle between the 
houses of York and Lancaster ’’ is what must have struck plenty 
of thinking people. The editor's remarks on “‘ England and the 
War,’’ and especially what he has to say, or to quote, against the 
Landwehr system as utterly unsuitable to Great Britain, demand 
more emphatic notice than they could receivein this column, But 
this one sentence may be extracted, and will, let us all hope, be 
extensively read and digested :—‘‘ One must look with suspicion 
upon any project either for military reorganisation or anything 
else in the sphere of national reconstruction which comes to us 
with the recommendation of certain journals notorious for their 
anti-popular instincts,! and a Lord who, under the cloak of 
Liberal professions, conceals an obstructiveness that the posses- 
sion of a little intellectual force would have perhaps made a serious 
public nuisance.’’ Bravo! Mr. Morley, Letusdevoutly hope the 
working classes and virile youth in general of this free country will 
not fall into the feudal trap which is being deliberately set for 
them under cover of the ‘national defence’? cry. Mr. Morley 
would do a public service if he were to amplify these warnings of 
his, and print them in a penny tract for general circulation, Mr. 
Morley agrees with most wise people in condemning Germany's 
annexation ideas as to Alsace and North Lorraine ; but he retains 
clearly and firmly in his mind the perception that, on the one 
hand, itis idle to pretend that the war should have ended at Sedan 
by the retirnig of the Germans ; while, on the other, he sees that 
any appeal to them not to “annex” can only be founded on a 
morality new to international war-making. ‘* Anne Furness’’ is 
the most readable story the Fortnightly has yet printea. 

The Monthly Packet contains some interesting personal sketches 
relating to the war. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
The return of Madame Celeste has worked a miracle at the 
ApELrui. Of late years the Adelphi has not been what it was. 


Since Mr. Fechter left, the dex has appeared determined to 
“fight shy’ of the theatre altogether. But the public has taken 


a sudden whim into its head {to patronise the Adelphi, Madame | military fasuion, and making war without authorisation (express and 
It is a quarter of a century | public) from the State.’ Without speaking of the unanimous reprobation 


Celeste, and an old Adelphi drama. 
since ‘*The Green Bushes”’ was first produced. Old playgoers 
will have a lively recollection of Mrs, Fitzwilliam and Mrs, Yates, 
Hudson and Selby, Wright and Paul Bedford. Of these only 
Paul Bedford remains, and he, poor fellow ! is in no condition to 
declaim ‘‘I believe you, my boy!’’ in a solemn and pompous 
fashion, or to assist in the mad tomfoolery of Muster Grinnidge 
and “Jack his man.’”’ But here, in the year 1870, is the same 
Madame Celeste, apparently as fresh and active and full of play 
as ever. According to the announcement, this favourite actress is 
to play an engagement of twelve nights, and then to disappear 
from the footlights for ever. But I expect this verdict will be 
reversed, The traveller along the Strand, for the first time for 


who stopped the ** fee system,’’ who presented programmes to the 
public, and discountenanced extortion. Mr. Chatterton has 
restored the old race of greedy boxkeepers, with all their audacity, 
rapacity, and pertinacity. There is no excuse in the world for 
| this. The gratis system has been done, and it is done elsewhere. 
To restore the old dodge where the new system of courtesy pre« 
vailed is utterly indefensible. 
Mr. Puckstone and his company have returned to the Hay- 
MARKET, ‘They have been welcomed back with enthusiasm, and 
the audience last Monday night, when ‘The Rivals’? was played, 
was emphatically encouraging. With Mr. Buckstone as Bob Acres, 
Mr, Chippendale as Sir Anthony Absolute, Mrs. Chippendale as 
Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. and Mrs, Kendal in the characters of 
Captain Absolute and Lydia Languish, I need hardly say the 
audicuce was delighted, It was altogether a capital per- 
formance. A charming little comedietta places a second laurel 
crown on Mr. Theyre Smith, the author of ‘A Happy Pair.’’ 
The new trifle is called ‘ Uncle’s Will,’’ and is altogether 
| a very clegant play. I should not be surprised to be told that the 

notion of it is derived from a French play; but the dialogue is 
decidedly English, It is neat, pointed, and smart, occasionally 
strained, but always pleasant. Mr. Kendal and Miss Robertson 
are capitalin it. Ldo not really suppose that ‘ Uncle’s Will’ 
could have been better played. ‘This comedictta is so satisfactory 
in every way that I do not hesitate to recommend it warmly. 
L am sorry that Miss Robertson has attempted Constance in ** The 
Love Chase,’’ Sie isa very Charming actress, but she cannot play 
| Constance. Something more than mere excitability is needed for 
| the character, Breadth, weight, experience, are all requisite: 

indeed, Miss Robertson's volubility is so tremendous that at times 
she is perfectly indistinct. You can only catch one word in a 
dozen. But 1 suppose leading ladies must take the lead at all 
hazards. It is a pity, Miss Robertson; it is a great pity. 

Miss Henrietta Hodson, at the Roya.ry, has revived Mr. 
Reece’s burlesque of ‘The Stranger Stranger than Ever,’’ 
which was originally produced at the Queen’s, Miss Hodson 
is capital in it. She understands thoroughly the spirit of 
burlesque; but, unfortunately, she is indifferently supported, 
and the revival can only be satisfactory to those who love 
outrageous breakdowns and modern tomfoolery. The Royalty 
company wauts strengthening, and until it is strengthened 1 fear 
Miss Hodson will not be able to do much, She is a capital actress 
and a clever lady, but she cannot work single-handed, 

This (Saturday) evening Mdlle. Déjazet appears at the new 
Opéra Comique in the Strand, to which theatre she will bring the 
whole of her Parisian company. 

Mr. W.S. Gilbert's fairy comedy, which I hear is thought very 
highly of at the theatre, is almost ready at the Haymarket. 1 
expect it will be produced in a fortnight’s time. 

Mr. Alfred Thompson is engaged upon a new opéra bouffe for 
the Gaiety, which will be produced, with original music by Hervé, 
at Christmas, 

The Covent Garden pantomime will be written by Mr. Gilbert 
a’ Beckett and Mr. Charles H. Ross. Wilkie Collins is dramatising 
“No Name”’ for the Princess's, and Mr, Gilbert is at work at 
“Great Expectations'’ for the Gaiety. Mr. G. F. Rowe will 
play Captain Wragg, and Mr. J, L. Toole, Joe Gargery. 

A drama by Mr. Burnand is in rehearsal at the Adelphi. 


MR, GLADSTONE has promised to preside at the closing of the Work- 
men’s International Exhibition, which will take place on Tuesday next. 
As the prizes are very numerous, and consequently will take some time in 
preparation, it will probably be necessary to have a further meeting after 
the close of the exhibition. 

FRANCS-TIREURS AND THE LAWS OF WAR.—The dadépendance Suisse 
of the 16th inst. contains the following article, headed * Francs-Tireurs 
and Free Corps” :—‘ War is exclusively a relation between State and State. 
This is the principle which determines its laws and useges, War is carried 
on between two Sovereign persous, between two political Powers, It is not 
made between individuals as members of a@ belligerent State, but between 
the armies which represent the nation, The strict rules of war should only 
be applicd to the soldiers. The citizens who are not under arms remain 
beyond these pitiless laws; they may have their public rights suspended by 
the invasion of the enemy, but their private rights they retain. If they 
enter into a military organisation, and operate without joining the regular 
army, do they become the agents of the State ? What is their legal position 
towards their adversaries? Must the quality of belligerents be recognised 
in the free corps and the Francs-Tireurs, or should they be treated as 
bodies cf pirates, as bands of malefactors and assassins? Can partisans 
united in independent bodies, and following up the principal army, be assi- 
milated to prowlers and plunderers? In @ word, do they render themselves 
liable to the laws of war or tothe penal laws? The most rigid doctrine 
that formerly held placed them beyond reach of martiallaw, Public law 
in this matter has, fortunately, made progress in the direction of greater 
humanity. The instructions for the Americen armies in campaign, a short 
work, which is a masterpiece, to use the expression of M. Laboulaye, drawn 
up under the Lincoln Presidency, and M. Biliintschli, Professor at 
Heidelberg, distinctly assert that free corps, when captured, are 
prisoners of war. but to throw full light upon this subject, it will 
be useful to state precisely what are the essential and distinctive 
characters of free corps. They are—l, a political object, motives of public 
order, to combat the common enemy, the enemy of the nation. The 
doubtful point is, is an authorisation, # sort of letter of marque, emanating 
from the national Government necessary ? In 1859 and in 1866 the Gari- 
baldians were provided with them, as are at this moment the French 
Francs, who are organising in each province or department, and are pro- 
mised the active co-operation of the Administration, We do not, however, 
believe that authorisation indispensable. The American instructions do 
not require it, and M, Bliintechli adheres to this opinion. ‘ The dangers and 
the calamities of war,’ says the eminent jurist, ‘are diminished when the 
troops engaged in the struggle are treated in conformity with the laws of 
war, whereas in treating volunteers as criminals the risks run are increased. 
The expedition of Garibaldi in Sicily and to Naples in 1860, and to Rome 
in 1867, offer a recent and celebrated example of free corps, organised in 


which would have arisen, we will ask if the European Powers would have 
permitted the Pontifical Government to shoot the prisoners of Mentans ? 
What precedes entitles us to repel the menaces uttered by some German 
newspapers with regard to the French Francs-Tireurs, The German (o- 
vernment, we feel assured, will treat them in accordance with the principles 
now recognised as those of progress and the humane law, so well explained 
by M. Bliintschli, formerly our countryman, but now a member of the first 
Ghamber of the Grand Duke of Baden, and a Deputy to the German 
Customs Parliament. The Francs-Tireurs will be considered by the Allies 
as auxiliaries of the French army, fighting legitimately for the defence of 
their country, and entitled to as much esteem and respect as the soldiers of 
aregular army. To shoot those taken prisoners could only enter the head 
of some German chauvins, or be suggested by journalists who are ignorant 
of the rules of international law.” 
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PRUSSIAN ROYALTY AT VERSAILLES: A DISPLAY OF THE FOUNTAINS BEFORE KING WILLIAM AND HIS STAFF. 
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[ILLUSTRATED TiMES 


AMBULANCE TRAIN FROM WOOLWICH. 

Tur, scene depicted in our Engraving represents the departure 
from Woolwich Arsenal of an ambulance train of twelve waggons, 
which has lately been forwarded to the 
auspices of the 
\\ aided. The carriages, which had been purc hased from the 
War Department, were monufactured in the Royal Carriage 
Department, and the titting-out and ¢ ompletion of them ready for 
netive service actively occupied a gang of artificers during the 
greater part of a week. The broad arrow and W, D, have been 
removed from the sides and covers of the conveyances, and a 
e red cross on & White ground substituted, the words **Ambu- 
lance Anglaise’? being added in plain characters. Every waggon 
has been constructed on the most improved principle, and is 
furnished with appliances verecampaign, Accommodation 
is provided for seven wounded in each vebicle 5 and no doubt the 
service the train is destined to render will fully justify the hopes 
and good wishes of those who have contributed to its equipment, 
us well as those of the crowd who witnessed and cheered its 


lar 


for nse 


eparture, Fi 
: i le Committee of the National Society for Aid to the Sick and 
Wounded in War have published a general statement of dis- 
Dursements and liabilities, showing that only a balance e of 
£26,000 will remain in their hands after all outstanding en . 
ments are met, ‘The appeals for assistance, the committee state, 
fsr exceed their power to respond to them. 


PRUSSIAN ROYALTY AT VERSAILLES. 


As the custodians of the sacred blood of St. Januarius, 
at Naples, consented, however reluctantly, to perform the cere- 
mony of liquefaction at the command of Garibaldi, in 1860, so 
have the persons in charge of the fountains at Versailles yielded 
to the demands of King William for a display of the far-famed 
waterworks; and the scene exhibited on the occasion is portrayed 
in our Engraving. Of far greater importance than this, however, 
was another event that has just occurred at Versailles, This was 
the celebration of the anniversary of the birthday of the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, who completed his thirty-ninth year on the 
18th inst. There have been few Princes of the blood Royal, heirs 
to great thrones, whose birthday anniversaries have been cele- 
brated under such circumstances. Deeply-read students may 
quote instances of more curious fortune to illustrious persons in 
somewhat analogous positions; but though a siege of Paris in 
itself is not a prodigy without precedent, though a Prussian and 
German in possession of Versailles and St. Germains is not 

a portent unparalleled, yet the present position of Paris asa 

fortified city and the development of a purely Germanic force 

in France are strange and abnormal, as the actual condition of 

things under which the Crown Prince kept Court at Versailles on 

his birthday was in the highest degree interesting and peculiar. 

The love which our own Edward bore for his Black Prince is 

renewed inthe terms in which the aged King who now sits as 

conqueror in the palaces of Louis the Great speaks of the fair 

Fritz who is to sit, perhaps, on the throne of Imperial Germany. 

‘*Les Ombrages,’’ which the glory of the Crown Prince now 

illuminates, is the seat of a Calvinist or Lutheran lady, Madame 

André, widow of the Paris banker, André, — It is in, and at the 

same time out, of Versailles, It puts one much in mind of 

some of the ‘retreats’? one sees near Putney-heath or Roe- 

hampton, mutatis mutandis; a Protestant or Anglican Maison 

Réligieuse near St. John'’s-wood might be found like it. You 

turn from what was once the busy, worldly, and perhaps sinful, 

f street leading to the Point de Bucq—the Rue des Chantiers—now 
a very pallid, flesh-mortified thoroughfare, with its eyes of life 
downcast and closed, under an arch of the railway into a lane-like 
street with a wall on the left hand, by trees and a wall on the 
right, and in front a screen of forest, and you see a crowd of 
/ soldiers and orderlies and led horses and carriages at a gateway 
in front. But before you reach it there is a Swiss chilet-like 

building to be passed on ti right which ought to attract your 

attention, for there is a large text in French painted in black 

letters on a white ground along the front. ‘That affords the 

index to many scriptural readings inside. At the gate- 

way, where there are a couple of gendarmes lounging «about, 

a couple of Landwehr of the Guard on duty, and orderlies, jiigers, 

' grooms, &c., there is » lodge with an inscription—a text (if we 
mistake not, it is ‘‘ Peace be with thee’’) over the door, <A 

' gravelled drive through a small meadow dotted with clumps of 
trees leads to the house, which stands on a rising ground, from 
which there is a good view of the Chateau of Versailles; but 
before we reach it we come, on the right, to another Swiss-like 
chalet, with stables attached to it, and in this, not too sumptuously 
lodged, are the quarters of many of the Staff—of Colonel von 
Gothberg, the most indefatigable, hard-working, hard-riding, 
clear-thinking, and courteous of men; of Dr. Wegener, who is 
never so happy as when he is visiting his hospitals and 
directing his battalions of infirmicrs; of Count Seckendorff, 
when he is not ‘there, there, and everywhere’ on duty; 
of M. von Blumenthal, the General's son, and others. 
The house is a large, chilety sort of building, not un- 
picturesque and not uncomfortable, but modest enough in such a 
city of large-suited mansions as Versailles. In the hall, over the 
doors in the rooms, are texts enjoining people to be good and not to 
make war, and to turn one cheek if the other be smitten, and to 
f; return good for evil, and so on, which, if duly heeded and worked 
out, would raise the siege of Paris at once. There are guards along 
the walks, and pickets in the avenue, and in one of the dependencies 
is the colour company of the regiment on duty (with the colours 
placed horizontally instead of vertically); and if you stroll 
towards the wall inclosing the belt of woods, you will find 
sentries perched up on platforms, looking overand guarding against 
freeshooters or surprises. Sentries, too, at che doorways; and on 
the 18th a great gathering of horses and carriages, officers in full 
uniform, an animated crowd, anxious to pay their respects to the 
[ Crown Prince and to write their names in the Royal book. The 
} Prince had a levée at which the highest personages were present, 
and to which every officer who could get away from duty repaired, 

so that Les Ombrages were bright indeed. The Crown Prince had 


ix z 
te [ 
- | 


| , j a reception here at twelve o'clock, to which all the officers, high 
ey and low, and the King himself, came to present their con- 


gratulations. Prince Adalbert and the officers of State and 

. of the Royal Staff arrived, and breakfasted with the Crown Prince 

subsequently. The Crown Prince and his staff dined with his 

if Majesty the King at the Prefecture, where covers were laid for 

| PR ‘ eighty. The King gave a toast, which was very grateful and 

graceful—‘‘ To you by whose means we are here!’’ His Majesty 

had ordered to be brought with him a number of the insignia of 

j the Order of the Iron Cross, and twenty-two oflicers received the 

coveted distinction of the first class of this order, which had 

, hitherto been conferred on only four persons. The King has 

hitherto refused the first class; but the Crown Prince placed one 

i on his Royal father’s breast, saying, ‘‘ How can you think, Sire, 
{ j your officers can wear it if you will not ’’ 


same 


Ir has passed almost into an anxiom that French valour is the 

offspring of success—that it is inspired by victory beyond reason- 

' able measure, and equally disheartened by defeat. To strike the 
F first blow and earn thereby the advantage of the conqueror's 
prestige is supposed to be the recognised policy of her military 

chiefs, And yet, if we would read military history with a little 


seat of war under the | 
International Society for Aiding the Sick and | 


| the “better dog’’ Holdfast 
}an observer to believe. 
| wars of the First Empire for proof of this: the whole course of 
| events from Moscow to Fontainebleau was but a series of bloody 
disasters for the French, varied ouly by a few hard-won and 
valueless victories. And yet the French soldier bore it all without 
flinching. No cowardly routs, no surrenders disfigured his hope- 
less resistance; and he faced about, at last, on the heights of 
Montmartre, as faithful to his cause and almost as defiant as he 
had shown himself when crossing the Niemen into Russia, But 
the characteristic of which we speak is exemplified in a still more 
remarkable manner in earlier history ; and, though the times with 
which we are going to deal are now long gone by, the French 
national character has probably altered less than that of any 
people in Europe, except, perhaps, their neighbours the Spaniards, 
Ti tworeigns the Buylish invaded Brauce in great force, under 
Kdward LL. and Heury V. On each occasion the first success 


than his demeanour might lead 


But they were forced to conclude it nevertheless. 
without any great achievements in battle, the French won all 
France back again, and the invaders beheld their acquisitions 
rather slip away from them than be actually torn from their grasp. 
The process was nearly similar on each of these occasions, and on 
each the work of conquest and of recovery together occupied 
nearly a generation. 


obtained by England were overwhelming—the French disasters 
absolutely crushing. After Poitiers, and again after Agincourt, 
France was prostrate. Her most flourishing provinces and wealthiest 
cities were all in the hands of theinvader. Such of her princes and 
uobility as had escaped destruction vied with each other, except a 
few patriots, in doing homage to him. The feeble elements of resist- 
ance collected behind the Loire were laughed at in England and 
France alike; the ‘ King of Blois’? seemed the shadow of a shade, 
Whenever France ventured out from under the cover of her few 
ramparts and crossed lances in the field, defeat followed asa 
matter of course; and yet the end, which seemed always at hand, 
never arrived. England sent out army after army, until her own 
warlike resources began to fail; and, unable to extort more from 
her impoverished victim, she was driven to the very unpopular 
necessity of paying her own armies. Twice Edward III, 
dis new armaments far more than suflicient to fight 
Cressy over again; twice they marched from ove end to the other 
of France without opposition; twice they melted away, unable to 
hold to any advantage the ground over which they had passed un- 
resisted. And the same phenomenon repeated itself under 
Henry VI. It was a bitter pill to English pride to find that 
England must perforce retreat from a land which she had sub- 


dued by unheard-of victories and on which she had suffered in the 


field little but occasional and insignificant reverses. Shakspeare, 


as is his wont, expresses the very heart's feeling of his country- 
men, , 
question and suggest that purposeless slaughter must not continue 
for ever :— 

Card. Beaufort. Know, my Lords, the States of Christendom, 


when ‘‘neutral Powers’’ began at last to take up the 


Moved with remorse of these outrageous broils, 
Have earnestly implored a general peace 
Betwixt our nation and the aspiring French, 


Is all our travail turned to this effect ? 

After the slaughter of so many peers, 

So many captains, gentlemen, and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel pave been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country’s benefit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ? 


York. 


Step by step, 


Nor does the importance of the lesson end here, Another very 


common assertion respecting the qualities of the French is, that 
they can do nothing except under the guidance and control of a 
great military leader and strong political chief. 
their two medieval wars of independence the French possessed 
neither, 
the second, a few brave Captains—such as Dunois—and one 
inspired heroine. 
seemed to call for. 
account. 
was able to discern the merits of the Fabian policy and 
to 
Charles VII., the final saviour of France, was one of the weak- 
est of men. And, finally, another notion which history should 
dispel is that this power of slow resistance inherent in France 
cannot be developed without something like political unanimity, 
Never was a country so torn by factions as France during the 
period of which we speak. 
convulsed by the insurrections of the Jacquerie—the Red Re- 
publicans of those days—against the people of property. 
those of the Henrys she was divided by fierce dynastic factions, 
Amid and against all these disadvantages the slow but complete 
triumph of resistance was won. 
street mobs much more than he did the English; the peasant saw 
his little having destroyed over and over again by the Burgundians 
or Armagnacs, or Free Companies, until the comparative dis- 
cipline of the invaders rendered their coming a relief; but these 
things did not alter in the slightest degree the inveterate deter- 
mination of both peasant and citizen, come what might, to get 


Throughout 
In the first they had one good General—Duguesclin ; in 
But no character arose such as the occasion 


Their hereditary Sovereigns were of no 
Charles V., indeed, was a man of shrewd sense who 


practise it, but he had no commanding ability. 


In the wars of Edward III. she was 


In 


The townsman dreaded the fierce 


rid of the *‘ goddams.”’ 

No doubt it is an indulgence of fancy to compare wars waged 
with Krupp's guns and chassepots with those which our ancestors 
carried on with the help of mangonels and arbalests; nor is it at 
all probable that the German invasion of France will last thirty 
years, in whatever way it may terminate, But history repro- 
duces itself in some particulars, if not in others, and it may be 
worth the while of vanquishers fresh from the great battle-fields 
of Alsace and Lorraine to reflect how it fared with those who had 
commenced their invasion by victories of no less account, and had 
failed, not because they had to encounter anywhere foes of equal 
power with themselves, but because of the endless wear and tear 
of operations carried on against an ill-governed, undisciplined, 
disunited but thoroughly obstinate and essentially courageous 
population. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE BALLOON POST AND THE MADMAN.—A letter from Paris tells 
the following story :—** Tere is a celebrated madhouse here in which there 
has been confined for some three months past a man who Jost his reason 
after asevere attack of fever. His health began to improve and his reason 
to return, until he was so far recovered last week that he asked Dr. Blanche 
for permission to write to his family, The doctor thought a moment and 
agreed, but he added, * You had better write without delay, for there is a 
balloon going to-morrow, and if your letter is written at once it can go by 
that.’ * By the balloon !’ said the convalescent madman, opening his eyes, 
* You mean the railway.’ * No,’ said the doctor, ‘I mean by the balloon 
I forget to tell you that Paris is besieged, and that all our letters ae) by 
balloon.’ The invalid gave a shriek of despair, and, holding his head on 
his hands, cried, with agonised looks, ‘I have been mad: I have had a 
fearful dream. I thought I was cured! I thought I was cured! Iam mad! 
mad! mad! Oh, my God—mad!’ ‘No, my friend, be tranquil; you are 
not mad.’ ‘Then it’s you; you have become mad. What is the matter? 
What has troubled you? Whence this insanity?’ And surely no one can 
look upon Paris and see all the wonders of this troublous time. 
with its manifold transformations, in which we all seem to be stand- 
ing on our heads, and the houses, and theatres, and palaces diverted 
to uses the very opposite of that to which they are accustomed, without 

sharing somewhat of the recovered madman’s feeling, and admitting that 
he has perfectly described the condition of Paris as a lunatic’s dream? If 
the madman was astonished at the manner in which it was proposed to 
carry his letters out of Paris, what would he have said to the method by 
which it is proposed to get answers back? It is, perhaps, well that the 
doctor did not mention this, or his patient might have gone clean mad 
again. We have tried all methoda, and have failed ; one remains —viz., to 
geta en to carry back 30,000 answers. How isa pigeon, which ‘will 


more of close attention than is commonly given to it, we should 
find that no nation has more distinguished itself by determined 
pertinacity under reverses. It is not in the nature of the French- 
man to exhibit the stern, quiet, resolution which our fancy attri- 
butes to defenders of their country determined to do or die. He 
must be theatrical, noisy, and impulsive, whether he exults after 
a triumph or vows revenge after a disaster. But, if he has a 
good deal of brag in his character, he has also much more of 


carry but the lightest feather-weight of a letter on its tail, to convey to us 
30,000 replies? By means of photography, which has the po ver to repro- 
duce an infinity of details in an infinitesimal space. A whoie letter may be 
printed by the photographer in the space of @ pin-point, and many thou- 
sands of letters might in this way be printed on a thin sheet of paper 
which, on its arrival in Paris, would be submitted to the microscope and 
enlarged. Do not smile at this scheme ; or, if you do, remember that it is 
. have news of their families, and 


wrung from hearts which are pining to 
eagerness on apy and every scheme which may 


which teize with sensitive 
be suggested to bring them tidings of their best-beloved.”’ 


We need go no farther back than the | 
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THE CAMPBELLS. 


Tue noble Scottish house of Campbell, of whom the Duke 


| Argyll—the M‘Callum More in Gaelic phrase—is regarded as t} 
acknowledged chief, and whose future head is the son-in-law 


elected of her Majesty, although it stands only third in the s 
tish roll of precedence among dukes, is in one sense th¢ first 
foremost of Scottish titles, for no other house, either of Low).,,,.; 
or Highland origin, ever counted among its members go great a - 
illustrious a catalogue of ennobled and otherwise distinguished ind; 
viduals. In this respect the Campbells may claim superiority tothe 
Scotts, the Hamiltons, the Murrays, the Grahams, and even to th 
Stuarts, In our own day they hold, or have held, the Dukedo i 
of Argyll, the Scottish Earldom and English Marquisate ,, 
Breadalbane, the English Earldom of Cawdor, the Barony 0; 
Stratheden, and the Barony of Campbell; and the B: ‘ony of Cyc. 
of Indian celebrity, was couferred on one who, if he had not. 1, 
Campbell for his father, at least ou his mother’s side belonged ¢, 
the clan, A Campbell within the last ten years has held the | ord 
Chancellorship of England, a few years before having been T rd 
Chancellor of Ireland; and the son of a Scottish minister not over- 
burdened with this world’s wealth could boast before he died that 
having come to London a poor man, he had won his way by hi Ou af 
energy and exertions to two peerages and two woolsacks. At the 
present moment, too, the Campbells enjoy no less than eleyoy 
baronetcies, English and Scotch, including those who have assumed 
the additional name in right of maternal descent; how many other 
baronetcies they may have held which have become eéxtin.+ 
during the last century or two we have not the leisure or t}), 
means at this moment to discover. In the lists of the Orders (; 
the Thistle and the Bath, and in the roll of ‘* Knights Bachelors,”’ 
both past and present, the name of Campbell figures very largely 
and not many other names outshine it in the lists of Britis) 
Generals and Admirals during the last century and a half 
According to Sir Bernard Burke, it is now more than eight cen- 
turies since the first Campbell on record, called Campbell of 
Gillespie, acquired by marriage with the heiress of one of the 
Gaelic chieftains the lordship of Lochow or Loch Awe. A few 
descents from this ‘‘ Laird’’ bring us down to Gillespie Campbell 
who witnessed a charter granted by Alexanéer III., and whos 
son acquired the title of “* M‘Callum More,’’ either from his con- 
quests or from his tall stature. The son of his last-mentioned 
chief, Niel Campbell of Lochow, was rewarded for tiie aid which 
he gave to Bruce in crushing some of his stoutest opponents by 
the hand of Princess Mary, the sister of Robert Bruce, anil 
by being established in the chieftaincy of Argyll in the place 
of the smaller district of Lochow. His son by Lady 
Mary, Sir Colin Campbeli, retook for King David Bruce the 
Castle of Dunoon, and in reward of that service was appointed 
Heritable Keeper of the Fortress—an honorary distinction which 
still figures among the other titles of the Duke of Argyll. From 
that time down to the present, while other great Scottish houses 
have experienced their ‘ vicissitudes,’’ and have had their rise, 
their day of prosperity, and then their fall, the fortunes of tho 
Campbells have gone on from less to greater, almost without a 
break, ‘The great-grandson of the last-named chief, Sir Duncau 
Campbell, was named by James I. of Scotland a member of th: 
Privy Council, and constituted Justiciar and Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Argyle.” In these offices he was continued by 
James II., who made him a Lord of Parliament, by the title of 
Lord Campbell, and, on his early death, advanced his grandson, 
the second Lord Campbell, to the Earldom of Argyll. From a.p. 
1463 down to his death, in 1492, we find this nobleman holding a 
variety of offices at the Scottish Court and in the Royal House- 
hold, and sent as Ambassador on more than one occasion both t) 
England and France, and ultimately made Lord Chancellor ef 
Scotland, His son, Alexander, second Earl of Argyll, commanded 
the vanguard of the Scottish army at the battle of Flodden Field, 
where he fell side by side with the King. His son, Colin, third 
Earl, was one of the four counsellors of King James V., from 
whom he obtained a grant of the Lordship of Abernethy, then vested 
in the Crown by forfeiture, and afterwards a confirmation of the 
hereditary shrievalty of Argyleshire, He was also appointed t> 
the high office of Lord Justiciar of Scotland, which remained for 
a century hereditary in his family. His son and successor, 
Archibald, the fourth Earl, was the leader of the Reforming move- 
ment north of the Tweed, and was the first person of consequence 
in Scotland who publicly embrace the Protestant religion. His 
two sons, who both succeeded to the earldom, were both of them 
Lord High Chancellors of Scotland. The son of the latter, 
Archibald, seventh Earl, a military officer of high reputation, had 
two sons, of whom the younger was created Lord Kintyre; but 
the title expired at his death. The eighth Earl, a man of great 
piety and worth, returned to the ‘old faith,’ as it was called, 
and, therefore, was allowed or obliged to make over his estates to 
his son, who, in 1638, was summoned to London to give advice to 
the King when the National Covenant was framed and sworn to 
by nearly the entire population of Scotland; and he alone appea's 
to have had the courage to speak freely and honestly in the 
presence of Royalty, and to recommend an abolition of the inno- 
vations in a prelatic and (as it was thought) a Romeward direc- 
tion, which Charles had tried to enforce upon the Scottish 
Church, On his father's death he became devoted to the Pro- 
testant cause even more strongly; and, returning from London to 
Glasgow, he openly espoused the cause of the Reformed Church 
against the Court. He took a leading part in the meeting of tlie 
General Assembly, in which Episcopacy was abolished and 
Presbyterianism established, and the tyranny of the first two 
Stuarts who sat on the English throne was abolished. To repress 
the invasion of the Macdonalds and the Earl of Autrim in aid of 
the invasion of Scotland by the Royalist party, he raised a force 
of nearly a thousand men ‘in Kintyre and Lorne. He was sub- 
sequently created Marquis of Argyll, and became General of the 
Army of the Estates. He played a conspicuous, but somewhat 
doubtful, part in the troubled period of the rebellion, at one time 
opposing the Royalists, and at another placing the Scottish crown 
on the head of Charels II. at Scone, and then again submitting 
to the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell, and sitting in the Parlia- 
ment of the Protector Richard. He was attainted and beheaded 
for this temporising conduct at the Restoration, and for a time 
it appeared as if the fortunes of the house of Campbell were 
destined to undergo an eclipse; but in 1663 his son contrived to 
obtain a reversal of the attainder, and was restored to the earl- 
dom (though not to the marquisate), and shared largely in the 
profits and preferments which followed on the King’s restoration ; 
but he, too, like his father, played a double part, by taking the Test 
of 1681 with a mental reservation. He was, however, innocent of the 
charge of high treason, of which his opponents contrived to obtain 
his conviction, and through which eventually he was brought to 
the block, His son and successor, Archibald, tenth Earl—so 
fortunately acknowledged by Parliament before the reversal of his 
father’s attainder—was one of the Commissioners deputed by the 
Estates to offer the crown of Scotland to the Prince of Orange, and 
to tender to him the Coronationoath. He was appointed Colonel 
of the Scots Horse Guards, and afterwards raised for the King a 
regiment of his own clan, at the head of which he distinguished 
himself in Flanders. It was he who, in 1701, was raised to the 
dukedom. The second Duke of Argyll was created an English 
peer, as Lord Chatham and Duke of Greenwich, in reward of his 
services in furthering the union with England; his brother 
Archibald being also created on the same account Viscount and 
Earl of Islay. He served under Marlborough in Flanders, aud 
was at one time Generalissimo of the forces in Spain; and on the 
accession of the House of Hanover he was appointed General-in- 
Chief of the Royal forces in Scotland, in wltich capacity he took 
an active and zealous part in suppressing the Stuart rising under 
the Pretender in 1715. His brother, the Earl of Islay, who wer 
Justiciar-General of Scotland, became at his death third Dukes! 
Argyll. “By these two brothers,’’ it has been remarked by his 
toriaus, “the views of a certain party in Scotland at the time 
of the Union to perpetuate their authority over their fellow- 
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trvgion were _ actually realised, the 
rat subject to them through the 


c servility of 


« become 
i ae members which Scotland then returned to Parlia- 
tie and, indeed, the latter had the whole affairs and 
ment; — of Scotland so entirely at his disposal that he w 


patronage A . : Soe 
1 as Sane contemporary circles as ‘the King of Scotland. 
icons 1761, when his own immediate honours, like the 


ie ann of his brother, became extinct, the dukedom: and 
Kn 3 <ottish honours reverting to his cousin, John Campbell, 
ay Duke, Whose son John, the fifth Duke, married one of the 
ae yoautitul. Misses Gunning, and was eventually created an 
¥ ich peer, as Lord Sundridge, of Combe Bank, in the county 


f kent, his wife also being raised to the Pecrage as Baroness 
, cy in her own right. The Duke, who died in 1806, was 
rindfather of the present © M¢Callum Move,” George 

as Campbell, eighth Duke, whose eldest son is about to cons 

jis family with Royalty by marriage. The full list of the 

*< S-ottish and English titles and honours is thus given in 

“Peerage :--Duke and Earl of Argyll, Marquis of 

y/o» snl Kintyre, Earl of Campbell and Cowal, Viscount of 

| cjow and Glenilla, Baron Campbell and Baron of Lorne, 

javerary, Mull, Morven, and Tiry, in the Peerage of Scotland ; 

‘ay Baron Sundridge and Hamilton in that of Great Britain ; 

iT., P.C., Lord Lieutenant of the county of Argyle, Heritable 

ve tar of the Queen's Household in Scotland, Keeper of Dunstaff- 
vce and Carrick Castles; Chancellor of the University of St. 

\ndrew's, a trustee of the British Museum, and Secretary of State 
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for India. 


THE TIEN-TSIN MASSACRE. 
Tspna-KwoeFan’s memorandum of his investigation into the 
Ti u-‘l'sin massacre is worth reading in extenso. We copy the 
{ lowing translation of it from a Shanghai journal :— 
Ilaving beea ordered by Imperial decree to repair to Tien-Tsia and 
aire thoronghly into the events of June 21, I have, up to the present 
rrived at the following conclusions regarding these sad occur- 


ime 
ee eeSt 
; rhe tirst cause of the disturbances lay in the cit 
were sccused of being implicated in the kid 
t men. To this must be added the various rum 
earts torn out; it being pretended that a ceriuin medicine 
si from these ingredients. And these rumours did not only spread from 
ne tothe other among the simple and silly people, but even among the 
entry and literati there were many who brought forward the same accu- 
ions with one voice. From these accumulated suspicions, openly ex- 
yr ssed dissatisfaction arose, and amid the consequent excitement the great 
ter happened. 
is therefore necessary, in the first place, to discriminate between truth 
and fabrication, in order to separate right from wrong and innocence from 
milt, so that we may clearly show that a just settlement of the matter is 
ly aim, And we must specially keep in mind that wild rumours of 
tuis kind have been circulated not in Tien-Tsin alone, but that formerly in 
Hu-Nan also, and Kiang-Si, in Yang-Chow and Tien-Men, and even in the 
province of Chih-Li, in the ¢istricts of Taming Fu and Kwang-Ping, 
nonymous and inflammatory placards were posted about, in which it was 
yaintained either that the missionaries stole children, or that they dng out 
the eyes and tore out the hearts of men, or that women and girls were 
seduced and polluted by them. 

ind, although the disturbances excited by those accusations at the above- 
mentioned places have been severally settled, s it has never been 
thorovghly investigated ana clearly shown bow far the ations con 
tuined in these anonymous placards were well founded or not ; and there- 
fre it has been my principal care, since my arrival at Tien-Tsin, to 
date these points singly by careful examination and inquiry. 

Virst, as to kidnapping being practised by Chinese Christians, It is truc 
that Wong San made a confession of this kind; but even he denies on the 
oue day what he had confessed on the day before, and his statements are 
not in accordance with those of his comrades, And certainly no proof has 
been obtainable of the complicity of the foreign missionaries themselves in 
these abductions of children. Further, I have repeatedly examined all the 
boys and girls, 150 in number, taken away from the Sisters of Mercy, and 
they unanimously maintain that they had been instructed there only in 
religious matters, that they had been brought to that establishment spon- 
taneously by their parents to be educated there, and that they had by no 
meuns been dragged there forcibly by kidnappers. 

Second, with regard to the tearing out of eyes and hearts, This is a mere 
invention, without the slightest foundation in reslity. It would appear 
that during the fourth and fifth moons of this year (May and June) cases 
occurred of two or three children who had died in the hospital being put 
into one coffin, which aroused the suspicions of the people. And the gates 
of the mission premises being closed the whole year excited suspicion by its 
mysteriousness ; and because the people could not explain to themselves 


ce that mission- 
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what was going on inside, a sense of fearful curiosity took possession of 


them. In this way evil reports spread to all the four quarters of the earth, 


and ten thousand cries of uniform accusation went forth against the 


wis*ionaries. But it would be vain to seek for any foundation of facts on 
wh 
to catch with the hands the passing breeze or to seize a shadow. 

When, some days ago, I arrived at Tien-Tsin the people crowded around 
aid stopped my chair, and numberless petitions were presented to me, But 
when I had made the most careful inquiry to find out what the truth was 
ha to the tearing out of eyes and hearts, there was not one who could adduce 
asingle proof that such thing: had happened at all, And when I inquired 
within and withous the city I found that very few children had been stolen 
it all, and these cases had almost all been duly investigated by the Courts, 
lint from what source all these false rumours originated, I have not been 
able to ascertain, I have the intention now, together with H. E. Chung 
llow, to draw up a memorial to the Throne, in which we shall give a 
general ontline of the state of affairs, so as to bring toan end all these 
Verions discussions. 

Indeed, to murder children and to mutilate their dead bodies in order to 
} epare medicine from them, is a deed so horrible that even uncivilised 
wild tribes would be loth to doit, England and France are large countries 
beyond the seas, How could we suppose them capable of such inhuman 
crimes? Reason forbids us to think of any such thing even as possible. 

It nay not be denied that among the Chinese converts there may be bad 
men who kidnap children and do other bad things, covering themselves 
with the name of missionaries as with a talisman ; but this can only impose 
on us the duty to punish those converts who are found guilty of lawlessness ; 
and must not lead us to lay these things to the charge of the missionary 
es'ablishments generally. 

It is the aim of the Catholic religion to teach men to be virtuous, and the 
Emperor Kang-Hi long ago gave permission to spread this doctrine in his 
dominions, And the hospitals of the Sisters of Mercy may be fairly com- 
jared with our own foundling hospitals, &c. The desire of the Sisters is to 
fonnd asylums for the miserable and poor, Charity and mercy are their 
device ; if, therefore, they are accused cf abominable deeds, foreigners will 
be justly prompted to resentment and wrath. 

It is ny wish, therefore, that the Emperor should promulgate an edict in 
all the provinces of the Empire, openly declaring that the misdeeds laid to 
‘he charge of the missionaries in these anonymous placards are nothing but 
a “8; so that the wrong done to foreigners by these slandera may be 
ated, and the doubts of the Chinese people and literati may be dissolved, 
aud that every man in the Empire may learn and know the true state of 
things. In this way it is hoped that the distrust existing at present 
between Chinese and foreigners may be terminated, and that the hatred 
aud ill-will between our people and Christians may gradually disappear. 


DEATH OF LORD ONSLOW.—The Earl of Onslow, the oldest member of 
the House of Lorde, expired on Monday, at his residence, Gloucester Villa, 
Kichmond, within a day of completing the ninety-third year of his age. 
‘le was born Oct, 25, 1777, within sixteen months of the declaration of 
ican Independence, and twelve years before the outbreak of the first 
French Revolution. The vast range of events which have been crowded 
into the life of the venerable Earl may be estimated from the mention of 
tLe simple fact that at the date of his birth the great Duke of Wellington 
ud the First Napoleon were respectively eight and ten years of age. The 
lacter has now been dead within seven months of half a century. Lord 
Onslow is succeeded by his great-nephew, a lad sixteen years of age. 

TUE FRENCH PRISONERS IN GERMANY.—Thoee of the French prisoners 
iu Germany who belong to Alsace and German Lorraine are to be separated 
from the rest, formed into companies, aud employed in agricultural occu- 
Pitions, where they are to be treated with all possible consideration. This 
is another indication of the determination of Prussia to insist on the cession 
of these provinces, Some of the prisoners are beginning to be troublesome 
‘o their keepers, Five hundred Turcos and Zouaves have been removed 
from the Wahn Heath, near Cologne, to the citadel at Wesel, on account of 
‘subordination, It being suspected that they possessed many weapons, a 


fearch was instituted, and sixty-four revolvers and 1000 daggers were dis- 
Covered. On the search being begun with the left wing, the Turcos on the 
: i wing bastily buried their weapons at the bottom of their tents, At 
ayn * (here are among the prisoners boys of ten to fifteen years of age, 
‘Were captured with their fathers, At Ingolstadt twenty officers who 
rigs ib-rated at Sedan on parole have lately given themselves up, having 
a ri in order to avoid importunities to broak their engagement and 
ver the army. It is understood that many other officers preferred cap- 


tivity from the first, through fear of being thus pressed to disregard their 
Word of honour, 


whole kingdom | 


MR. DISRAELI AS A NOVELIST. 

Mr. Disraexi has written a ‘General Preface” to the 
collected edition of his works, in the course of which he says :— 

“A distinguished individual has suggested that, in a preface to 
this edition of my collected works, Limight give my own views of 
the purport of *Lothair.’ It strikes me, with all deference, that 
it would be not a little presumptuous for an author thus to be the 
self-eritic of volumes which appeared only a few months ago. 
Their purport to the writer seems clear enough, and as they have 
been more extensively read both by the people of the United 
Kingdom and the United States than any work that has appeared 
for the last half-century, [ will even venture to assume that on 
this potut they are of the same opinion as myself. 

** But, on some other works, the youngest of which were written 
® quarter of a century ago, it would, perhaps, be in me not 
impertinent now to make a few remarks, ‘Coningsby,’ ‘Sybil,’ 
and *'Pancred’ form a real trilogy—thatis to say, they treat of the 
same subject, and endeavour to complete that treatment. The 
origin and character of our political parties, their influence on the 
condition of the people of this country, some picture of the moral 
and physical condition of that people, and some intimation of the 
means by which it might be elevated and improved, were themes 
which had long engaged my meditation. 

“ Born in a library, and trained from early childhood by learned 


men who did not share the passions and the prejudices of our 


political and social life, I had imbibed on some subjects conclu- 


sions different from those which generally prevail, and especially 
How an 


with reference to the history of our own country. 
oligarchy had been substituted for a kingdom, and a narrow- 


liberty, were problems long to me insoluble, but which early 
interested me. 


mystification by which that which was national in its constitution 


had become odious, and that which was exclusive was presented 
as popular. 


or obsolete application. The feudal system may have worn out, 


fulfilment of duty, is the essence of good Government. 


is degraded into a mob, 


203 


minded and bigoted fanaticism flourished in the name of religious 


But what most attracted my musing, even as a 
hoy, were the elements of our political parties, and the strange 


What has mainly led to this confusion of public thought and 
this uneasiness of society is our habitual carelessness in not dis- 
tinguishing between the excellence of a principle and its injurious 


but its main principle, that the tenure of property should be the 
The 
Divine right of kings may have been a plea for feeble tyrants, but 
the Divine right of Government is the keystone of human pro- 
gress, and without it Governments sink into police and a nation 


‘National institutions were the ramparts of the multitude 


of the correspondence of Meargus O'Connor when conductor of the 
Northern Star, with the leaders and chief actors of the Chartist 
movement. 
introduced ; and, as an accurate and never-exaggerated picture of 
a remarkable period in our domestic history, and of a popular 
organisation which in its extent and completeness has, perhaps, 


I had visited and observed with care all the localities 


r been equalled, the pages of ‘Sybil’ may, 1 venture to 


believe, be consulted with contidence. 


“Tn recognising the Church as a powerful agent in the pre- 


vious development of Kngland, and possibly the most efficient, 
means of that renovation of the national spirit which was de- 
sired, it seemed to me that the time had arrived when it became 
my duty to ascend to the origin of that great ecclesiastical core 


poration, and consider the position of the descendants of that race 
who had been the founders of Christianity. Some of the great 
truths of ethnology were necessarily involved in such discussions. 
Familiar as we all are now with such themes, the House of Israel 
being now freed from the barbarism of Medieval misconception ; 
and judged, like all other races, by their contributions to the ex- 
isting sum of human welfare, and the general influence of race on 
human action being universally recognised as the key of history, 
the difficulty and hazard of touching for the first time on such 
topics cannot now be easily appreciated. But public opinion re- 
cognised both the truth and sincerity of {hese views, and, with its 
sanction, in *Tancred, or The New Crusade,’ the third portion of 
the trilogy, I completed their development, 


“Thad been in Parliament seven years when this trilogy was 
published, and during that period L had not written anything ; 
but in 1837, the year [ entered the House of Commons, I had pub- 
lished two works, ‘ Heurietta Temple’ and ‘ Venetia.’ These are 
not political works, but they would commemorate feelings more 
enduring than public pas s, and they were written with care 
and some delight. ‘They w inscribed to two friends, the best I 
ever had, and not the least gifted. One wasthe inimitable D’ Orsay, 
the most accomplished and the most engaging character that has 
figured in this century, who, with the form and universal genius of 
an Alcibiades, combiued a brilliant wit and a heart of quick affec- 
tion, aul who, placed in a public position, would have displayed a 
courage, @ judgment, anda commanding intelligence which would 
have ranked him with the leaders of mankind. The other was 
one who had enjoyed that public opportunity which had been 
denied to Comte d'Orsay. The world has recognised the political 
courage, the versatile ability, and the masculine eloquence of Lord 
Lyndhurst; but his intimates only were acquainted with the 
tenderness of his disposition, the sweetness of his temper, his ripe 
scholarship, and the playfulness of his bright and airy spirit. 
“And here I cannot refrain from mentioning that in 1837 I ac- 
companied Lord Lyndhurst to Kensington Palace, when, on the 


h these apectre accusations have been based ; it would be like trying 


against large estates exercising political power derived from a 
limited class. The Church was in theory, and once it had been in 
practice, the spiritual and intellectual trainer of the people. The 
privileges of the multitude and the prerogatives of the Sovereign 
had grown up together, and together they hand waned. Under the 
plea of Liberalism, all the institutions which were the bulwarks 
of the multitude had been sapped and weakened, and nothing had 
been substituted for them, The people were without education, 
and, relatively to the advance of science and the comfort of the 
superior classes, their condition had deteriorated, and their phy 
sical quality as a race was threatened. Those who in theory were 
the national party, and who sheltered themselves under the insti- 
tutions of the country against the oligarchy, had, both by a mis- 
conception and a neglect of their duties, become—and justly 
become—odious; while the oligarchy, who had mainly founded 
themselves on the plunder of the popular estate, either in the 
shape of the possessions of the Church or the domains of the 
Crown, had, by the patronage of certain general principles which 
they only meagrely applied, assumed, and to a certain degree ac- 
quired, the character of a popular party. But no party was 
national; one was exclusive and odious, and the other liberal and 
cosmopolitan. 

“The perverse deviations of political parties from their original 
significance may at first sight seem only subjects of historical 
curiosity, but they assume a different character when they prac- 
tically result in the degradation of a people, 

**To ehange back the oligarchy into a generous aristocracy 
round a real throne; to infuse life and vigour into the Church as 
the trainer of the nation, by the revival of Convocation, then 
dumb, on a wide basis, and not, as has been since done, in the 
shape of a priestly section; to establish a commercial code on the 
principles successfully negotiated by Lord Bolingbroke at Utrecht, 
and which, though bafiled at the time by a Whig Parliament, 
were subsequently and triumphantly vindicated by his political 
pupil and heir, Mr. Pitt; to govern Ireland according to the 
policy of Charles I. and not of Oliver Cromwell; to emancipate 
the political constituency of 1832 from its sectarian bondage and 
contracted sympathies; to elevate the physical as well as the 
moral condition of the people, by establishing that labour required 
regulation as much as property; and all this rather by the use of 
ancient forms and the restoration of the past than by political 
revolutions founded on abstract ideas, appeared to be the course 
which the circumstances of this country required, and which, 
practically speaking, could only, with all their faults and back- 
slidings, be undertaken and accomplished by a reconstructed Tory 

arty. 
pe When I attempted to enter public life I expressed these views, 
long meditated, to my countrymen, but they met with little en- 
couragement. He who steps out of the crowd is listened to with 
suspicion or with heedlessness; and forty years ago there pre- 
vailed a singular ignorance of the political history of our country. 
Thad no connection either in the press or in public life. [incurred 
the accustomed penalty of being looked on as a visionary, and what 
I knew to be facts were treated as paradoxes, 

**Ten years afterwards affairs had changed. I had been some 
time in Parliament, and had friends who had entered public life 
with myself, and who listened always with interest and sometimes 
with sympathy to views which I had never ceased to enforce. 


accession of the Queen, the peers and privy councillors and chief 
personages of the realm pledged their fealty to their new 
Sovereign. He was greatly affected by the unusual scene: a 
youthful maiden receiving the homage of her subjects, most of 
them illustrious, in a palace in a garden, and all with a sweet and 
natural dignity. He gave me, as we drove home, an animated 
picture of what had occurred in the Presence Chamber, marked 
by all that penetrating observation and happy terseness of descrip- 
tion which distinguished him, Higlt years afterwards, with my 
memory still under the influence ef his effective narrative, I re- 
produced the scene in ‘Sybil,’ and I feel sure it may be referred 
to forits historical accuracy. 

“There was yet a barren interval of five years of my life, so 
far as literature was concerned, between the publication of 
‘Henrictta Temple’ and ‘ Venetia,’ and my earlier works. In 
1832 I had published ‘Contarini Fleming’ and ‘ Alroy.’ I had 
then returned from two years of travel in the Mediterranean 
regions, and I published ‘ Contarini Fleming’ anonymously, and 
inthe midst of a revolution. It was almost stillborn, and, having 
written it with deep thought and feeling, I was naturally dis- 
couraged from further effort. Yet the youthful writer whomay, 
like me, be inclined to despair, may learn also from my example 
not to be precipitate in his resolves. Gradually ‘ Contarini 
Fleming’ found sympathising readers; Goethe and Beckford 
were impelled to communicate their unsolicited opinions of this 
work to its anonymous author, and I have seen a criticism of it 
by Heine, of which any writer might be justly proud. Yet all 
this does not prevent me from being conscious that it would have 
been better if a subject so essentially psychological had been 
treated ata more mature period of life. 

“IT had commenced ‘ Alroy’ the year after my first. publica- 
tion, and had thrown the manuscript aside. Being at Jerusalem 
in the year 1831, and visiting the traditionary tombs of the kings, 
my thoughts recurred to the marvellous career which had 
attracted my boyhood, and I shortly afterwards finished a work 
which I began the year after I wrote ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 

“What my opinion was of that my first work, written in 1826, 
was shown by my publishing my second anonymously. Books 
written by boys which pretend to give a picture of manners and 
to deal in knowledge of human nature must be affected. They 
can be, at the best, but the results of imagination acting on know- 
ledge not acquired by experience. Of such circumstances exag- 
geration is @ necessary consequence, and false taste accompanies 
exaggeration. Nor is it necessary to remark that a total want of 
art must be observed in such pages; for that is a failing incident 
to all first efforts. ‘ Vivian Grey’ is essentially a puerile work; 
but it has baffled even the efforts of its creator to suppress it. Its 
fate has been strange; and not the least remarkable thing is, that 
forty-four years after its first publication I must ask the in- 
dulgence of the reader for its continued and inevitable re- 
appearance.”’ 


ASSES’ FLESH has appeared as an article of diet in the Paris markets, and 
is selling at eighty centimes per kilogramme. Fresh-water fish and vege- 
tables are abundant, but prices are rising daily. At M. Jules Favre's the 
other day there were three cutlets for seven persons. Nobody would touch 
them, and they remained for the servants, while everybody made an on- 


Living much together, without combination we acted together. 
Some of those who were then my companions have, like myself, 
since taken some part in the conduct of public affairs ; two of them, 
and those who were not the least interested in our speculations, 
have departed. One was George Smythe, afterwards seventh 
Lord Strangford, a man of brilliant gifts, of dazzling wit, infinite 
culture, and fascinating manners. His influence over youth was 
remarkable, and he could promulgate a new faith with graceful 
enthusiasm. Henry Hope, the eldest son of the author of 
** Anastasius,’’ was of a different nature, but he was learned and 
accomplished, possessed a penetrating judgment and an inflexible 
will. Master of a vast fortune, his house naturally became our 
frequent rendezvous; and it was at the Deepdene that he first 
urged the expediency of my treating in a literary form those views 
and subjects which were the matter of our frequent conversation. 

‘This was the origin of ‘Coningsby; or, the New Generation,’ 
which I commenced under his roof, and which I inscribed to his 
name. 

«The derivation and character of political parties, the condition 
of the people which had been the consequence of them, the duties 
of the Church as a main remedial agency in our present state 
were the three principal topics which [ intended to treat, but I 
found they were too vast for the space I had allotted to myself. 

“*These were all launched in ‘Coningsby;’ but the origin and 
condition of political parties, the first portion of the theme, was 
the only one completely handled in that work. — 

«Next year (1845), in ‘Sybil, or the Two Nations,’ I considered 
the condition of the people, and the whole work, generally speak- 
ing, was devoted to that portion of my scheme, At that time the 
Chartist agitation was still fresh in the public memory, and its 
repetition was far from improbable. I had mentioned to my 
friend, the late Thomas Duncombe, and who was my friend before 
I entered the House of Commons, something of what I was con- 
templating ; and he offered and obtained for my perusal the whole 


slaught on a ham, which disappeared. 

THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER ON CHURCH POLICY AND PRO&PECTS.— 
The Bishopof Gloucester commenced his visitation, on Monday, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and discussed the question whether the Church of England is to 
become more aud more national, or to be reduced to the condition of a 
Oburch of a diminishing minority. He urged that the Convocation of both 
provinces should unite in adapting the Prayer-Book to shorter services, and 
in making arrangements for a separation of the services. He was in favour 
of a reconsideration of the disenabling enactments affecting Nonconformists, 
and suggested that a special form of ordination should be drawn up to meet 
the case of Dissenting ministers who wished to join the Church, Referring 
to the Education Act, he remarked that it was in various places disfigured 
by sectarian jealousies, but he recommended that a fair trial should be 
given to it, and, wherever it was possible, even conscientious support and 
co-operation. 

CARLYLE ON THE WAR.—The Weimar Gazette publishes a few extracts 
from a letter written by Mr. Thomas Carlyle, with reference to the war, in 
which he says :-—‘‘ Your anxieties about the war must have been of short 
duration ; in fact, they must after the first few days’ practical experience 
have been changed into bright hope, into a hope increasing in rapid geo- 
metrical progression till it obtained its present dimensions. So far as my 
reading goes there never was such a war, never such a collapse of shame- 
less human vanity, of menacing, long continued arrogance, into con- 
temptible nothingness, Blow has followed blow asif from the hammer of 
Thor, till it lies like a shapeless heap of ruins, whining to iteelf, ‘In the 
name of all the gods and all the devils what is to become of us?’ . . . 
All Germany may now look forward to happier days in @ political senve 
than it has seen since the Emperor Barbarossa left it. My individual 
satisfaction in all this is great; and all England, I can say all the intel- 
ligent in England, heartily wish good fortune to brave old Germany in 
what it has accomplished—a real transformation into one nation, no longer 
the chaotic jumble which invited the intrusion of every ill-disposed neigh- 
bour, especially of that ill-disposed France which has inflicted on it such 
interminable mischief duripg the last 400 years—wars heaped upon wars 
without real cause except insatiable French ambition. All that, through 
God's grace, is now at anend, I have, in my time, seen nothing in Europe 
which has so much, delighted me. ‘ A brave people,’ as your Goethe calls 
them, and, as I believe, a peaceful and a virtuous one. I only hope that 
Heaven will send them the wisdom, patience, and pious discretion to turn 
to s right use all that has been achieved,” 
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AN EQUINE CAREER. | 

Ovr inthe broad, endless plains 
of Transylvania, where league after 
league spreads out till the blank 
perspective is lost in the horizon, or 
is intercepted by the dark shadow of 
a forest, the abode of innumerable 
herds of swine and a few solitary 
men clad in dirty sheepskins, and 
with harsh, uncouth dialects; on 
the wide steppes, where the rugged 
nomads of the desert, with amingled 
look of the Far North and the Mys- 
terious Eust, live in tents and huts, 
and make their food of sour grain 
and their cheese of curdled mare's 
milk; on the burning wastes of the 
Great Desert, where, wrapped in 
his robe of camel's hair, the Arab 
sits impassive, and lulls his  tiery 
recollections in the waking dream 
that he calls kief;—on each of these 
places the horse is the representative 
property, the symbol of power, the 
possession that distinguishes the 
master from the serf, and in war or 
neace symbolises the chieftainship. 
Ton, perhaps, in the first of the 
places named than in the other two, 
for itis there more than inany other 
country, except the vast pampas of 
America, that the horses may be 
said to run wild ; not that they are 
really wild, any more than are the 
gaunt mustangs that roam about 
Mexican plains till they are needed, 
and are then caught by the lasso and 
brought into the corral, where they 
are rebroken for the rough-riding of 
the first Caballero who cares to mount 


one. They form great herds, but ) 
not without ownership; and perhaps the wildest of them all aro 


the descendants of those old troop horses which were turned loose 
after the Thirty Years’ War, to roam in the waste lands and 
woods of Southern Germany and Hungary. There are others of 
a half Oriental fineness of strain, perhaps descendants of sires 
and dams that came with the old conquerors along the shores of | 
the Danube, and these are valuable, untamed as they are. It is 
a wild sight to see a troop of these grand, beautiful creatures 
flying with the wind, A herd of brood mares, with tossing 
heads and tumbling manes, streaming tails—the dull thunder 
of their hoofs has something terrible in it, the silence 
otherwise is so intense; but there is an exulting freedom , 
in their movements that gives a sense of exhilaration; 
their wild play, shrill neighings, and occasional conflicts are, 
as it were, a skittish protest agninst civilisation, But tho | 
time comes when one untamed creature at least is singled | 


A HORSE LAUGH. 


out and captured by the unerring lasso of the Magyar rider, when, 
halting unwillingly in the useless effort to get free from the 
sudden fetter, she is surrounded, bridled, muzzled, and taken to 
the outlying farm, where a stable is prepared for her, and her edu- 
cation commences with the softening influences of maternity and 
the companionship of the more sober denizens of the yard and 
paddock. There, in the company of noisy fowls and reflective, 
contented porkers, she and her leggy offspring pass a quiet time, 
till they are parted and she is once more bridled and set to work. 
Even then traces of her old wild temper show themselves now and 
then—indeed, they are so pronounced that the very groom to whose 
care sheis confided grows like her, as grooms frequently catch an 
equine cast of countenance, and when she turns back her lips and 
neighs wrathfully, he, too, 
will break into a horse-laugh 
and wink knowingly, as who 
should say, ‘‘ She chooses her 
company and will have none 
but good-looking fellows about 
her.”” Wise is he if he has 
made the discovery that she 
will never brook s torturing 
bit nor be broken by the 
cruelty of spur and spike. 
The most vicious horse, un- 
tamable by any jaw-breaking 
or tongue-pressing engine of 
torture yet invented, has been 
known to go sweetly with a 
aa light snafile, and no good 
orse should need the spur. 
It is not her career, however, 
that is now of so much im- 
rtance as that of the leggy 
auty who inherits ‘his 
mother’s best qualities, For 
him careful grooming, well- 
inted stables, a daily 
toilet like that of some beau 
of the first water, and fre- 
quent instruction in the 
riding-school is necessary to 
complete his education. Sohe 
becomes civilised, unless, alas! 
that very civilisation which 
has made him of so much 
value—taking its baser form 
in men, and so inducing them 
to cunning, malice, and the 
of gain—should bring 

im within the betting-ring 
and the operations of jockeys 
and trainers of the racecourse, 
Let these scoundrelly repre- 
sentatives of modern ‘‘sport’’ 
once conceive & grudge against 
him, because of his having 
‘pulled off’’ something, and 
brought them to grief; or let 
them see how they may profit 
by his being ‘ scratched,” 
and then it will be well to 
watch the stable day and 
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night, or they may find means to rouse the wild blood in his 
veins, and leave him the character of a vicious horse that has 
maimed himself by ‘lashing out’’ by some mysterious impulse 
never observed to seize him till he was booked to win. 


WHAT GERMANY SEEKS FROM FRANCE, 


MacMILiAN and Co. have just published an English translation 

of a pamphlet by Heinrich von Treitechke, Professor of History 

in the University of Heidelberg, entitled ‘‘ What We Demand 

os France,’’ the contents of which are thus summarised by the | 
imes -— 

Public opinion in Germany is influenced to a degree that 
Englishmen cannot readily comprehend by what may be called | 
the academic element. A nation of scho- 
lars, who nevertheless have shown lately a 
surprising aptitude for mastering the prac- 
tical, the Germans have always been guided 
in forming their judgments by the thinkers 
and the students who find congenial homes 
and spheres of work in the numerous and 
ably-administered universities of their land. 
In the present controversy respecting terms 
of peace with France the Professors have 
naturally claimed the right to be heard, and 
have contributed largely to give order and 
reason to the German sentiment, at first 
somewhat crude and unintelligible, which in- 
sisted with increasing urgency on the cession 
of Alsace and Lorraine by France. With the 
military arguments which weigh most in 
Count von Moltke'’s judgment, and are mest 
prominent in Count Bismarck’s diplomatic 
reasonings, the Professors are not very well 
fitted to deal; but upon the historical and 
ethnological arguments, which are most 
favourably considered by the people, they can 
dilate, if not convincingly, at least in a 
spirited and interesting fashion. Several 
well-known Professors, including Herr von 
Sybel and Herr Wagner, have already written 
upon the terms of peace; but the ablest and most complete analysis 
of the German claims has been given in a pamphlet, of which an 
English translation has been just published, by Herr von 
Treitschke. 

It is worth while to glance at the arguments he puts for- 
ward and the sentiments to which, addressing his countrymen, he | 
appeals. We do not attempt here to pass judgment upon their | 
intrinsic merits, 

At the outset Professor von Treitschke plainly states the issue 


| have been squared, Germany may look to a rectification on another 
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now laid before Germany 
Europe. ‘The thought,” he say 
“which, after first knocking tina)" 
at our doors as ashamefaced wis), 
has in four swift weeks grown to be 
the mighty war-cry of the nati my 
is no other than this:— ‘Rost, : 
what you stole from us long a, me 
give back Elsass and Lothringen,’ 8 
This is not, in fact, a new 
although it was only raised 
hesitation before the catastrophe a: 
Sedan. The demand was made ee 
the German people in the “ War FY) 
Deliverance’ of 1813 ; it was ecto, a 
in some of Arndt’s most glowine 
lyrics, and in his celebrated pros, 
appeal, ‘The Rhine: the Germay 
river, not the German boundary.” 
When Napoleon fell finally, and the 
allies entered Paris, the German 
statesmen of the timo put in 4 
strong plea for the retrocessioy of 
Alsace and Lorraine. The Crow) 
Prince of Wurtemberg, in particular. 
urged the demand with the pro: 
diction that, if the flank of Sout) 
Germany were left unprotected 
along the Upper Rhine, the South 
Germans would in time unite them- 
selves in a new ‘Confederation of 
the Rhine,’’ which would be of 
necessity weak and subservient to 
France. This prophecy has not 
come true, but Professor yoy 
Trietschke points to the divisions 
and jealousies, tothe half-treacherous 
hesitations, of the South German 
States during a period of half a 
century, as proofs how the 
threatened danger was nearly 
realising itself. The escape of Germany from this peril was due 
artly to the surprisingly rapid advances made by Prussia in tho 
ast twenty years and the energetic policy of her statesmen for the 
last six, but in part, also, to the loyalty of the reigning houses in 
Bavaria and Baden to the German cause. In 1816 the lenity with 
which France was treated, the conflicting and tortuous policies of 
Austria, Russia, and even England, defeated, according to Pro- 
fessor von Treitschke, the just demand of the German statesmen, 
Ever since, as before, Germany has been exposed to the constant 
menace of open frontiers dominated by foreign forts. The sen- 
tence in which Professor von Treitschke sums up this danger is 
remarkable, because it suggests that when accounts with France 


cry, 
with 


frontier. He says:—‘‘ It was a bitter cynicism to fix such boun- 
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daries for Germany after our victorious arms had twice over given 
peace to the world; in the east the triangle of strong fortresses 
between [the] Vistula and ({the] Narew cleaves like a dividing 
wedge between Prussia and Silesia; in the west, Strasbourg is in 
the hands of the French—the beautiful ‘ pass into the empire,’ as 
Henry IL. of France enviously called it 300 years ago.”’ 
: When Russia hears the arguments for the retention of 
Strasbourg, she will, perhaps, fear the application of the Pro- 
fessor's argument to the fortresses between the Vistula and the 
Narew—that is, the military 
frontier of the Czar's domi- 
nions on the south-west. 

Herr von Treitschke starts 
with the assumption, for he 
does not attempt to prove it, 
that ‘the sense of justice to 
Germany demands the lessen- 
ing of France.’”’ He adds, 
supporting his statement by 
the considerations on which 
we have just touched, that 
‘what is demanded by justice 
is at the same time absolutely 
necessary for our security.” 
The German victories, it is 
ma‘ntained, will never be 
forgiven by France, and all 
the energies of the fallen 
nation will be directed as 
she rises once more to re- 
venge her stupendous defeats. 
Germany wishes for peace, 
she needs peace—peace for 
generation—* to solve the dif- 
ficult but not impossible pro- 
blem of the unification of Ger- 
Many;’’ she is under an 
obligation to the world, after 
this awful struggle, to secure 
& permanent peace; and she 
can only give the required 
guarantee “when German 
guns frown from the fortified 
passes of the Vosges on the 
territories of the Welsh 
(Wialsch) race, when our armies 
can sweep into the plains of 
Champagne in a few days’ 
march ;’’ when, in short, it is 
the flank of France and not of 
Germany that lies open to & 
sudden and crushing blow. 
Such are the duties, accord- 
‘ug to Herr von Treitschke, 
that justifies Germany in 
annexing Alsace and Lor- 
raine, even against the will 
of the inhabitants, ‘‘‘ These 
territories are ours,’ he adds, 
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“by the right of the sword, and we shall dispose of them in 
virtue of a higher right—the right of the German nation, which 
will not permit its lost children to remain strangers to the 
German Empire.”’ 

The argument conducts Professor von Treitschke to his ethno- 
logical, geographical, and historical proofs. ‘The German terri- 
tory that we demand,’’ he says, ‘‘is ours by nature and by his- 
tory.’ The line of the Vosges marks off the mnss of the 
people of pure German stock from the ‘‘ Welshmen;’’ and 
though some portion of French-speaking inhabitants may remain 
on the east of that rugged range, the departments of Haut- 
Rhin and Bas-Rhin are as German in character and in habits 
as the Badeners or the peasants of the Bavarian Palatinate. 
In Lorraine, the boundary line, which may be roughly 
traced from the ridge of the Vosges to the sources of the 
Saar, is not so clearly cut nor does it so sharply separate 
languages and races. In claiming a large part of Lorraine for 
Germany, about half the departments of La Moselle and La 
Meurthe, Professor von Treitschke admits that the annexation will 
include some French-speaking towns and districts. The frontier 
line must be secured, he contends, on the north of Metz, which he 
confesses to be a thoroughly Gallicised city, and on the extreme 
south by the French town of Belfort, which dominates the great 
pass into the heart of France, between the Vosges and the Jura, 
All the rest of Lorraine, beyond the mountains, he would leave to 
France. He acknowledges the French characteristics of the 
country, and reprobates the extravagances of those Dryasdusts 
who would revise the boundaries of the old Empire — who 
would restore the ancient German names of the West Lorraine and 
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Burgundian towns: writing Nanzig for Nancy, Reimersberg for 
Remiremont, Plumbersbad for Plombiérs, and Muselbruck for 
Pont-i-Mousson. Within the line he traces as demanded for 
the military security of the German frontier he contends 
that the population is essentially German in language, in domestic 
habits, in character, and in traditions. The wrench that tore 
away Elsass from the Fatherland did not actually occur until the 
Revolution broke the feudal yoke for the peasantry, bound them 
by ties of gratitude and interest to the cause of the Republic, 
gave them freedom from the detestable social tyrannies under 
which they saw their German brethren across the Rhine still 
suffering hopelessly, and bestowed upon them security in the 
enjoyment of their morsels of land, Then they saw the feudal 
Princes of Germany sweeping down on their frontiers to undo all 
these achievements of the Revolution, and the danger compieted 
the work of their political attachment to France. 

Herr von Treitschke acknowledges the power of these influences, 
but he bases upon the ineradicable German characteristics of 
the Alsacians, upon the large leaven of Protestantism among 
them and their susceptibility for receiving a German culti- 
vation, a confident hope that they may be weaned, after 
all, from their French ties, won back to the Empire, from 
which they were treacherously stolen in time of peace, and 
restored to their nationality. He allows that the work will be 
long and toilsome, the military and political difficulties it embraces 
so great that no power in Germany less disciplined in its energies 
and formidable in its strength could undertake it with any hope 
of success. Baden would not be disposed to imperil its freedom 
by acquiring a country filled with discontented subjects and ruled 


(| 
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by a bitter Ultramontane priesthood; and Herr von Treitschke 
more than insinuates that Bavaria could not be trusted with the 
important work. The notion of neutralising the conquered pro- 
vinces Herr von Treitschke dismisses with merited contempt. 
There remains only Prussia to guard the frontier, to rule the 
Alsacians for a time with a strong hand, giving them local self- 
government but preventing political agitation, and finally to 
lead back the recovered Germans into that great and united 
empire which is soon to rise on the ruins of ‘ Particularism.”’ 


A NEAPOLITAN BRIGAND. 

Tue Neapolitan papers are just now full of details and interest- 
ing particulars about the capture of the notorious brigand Pilone, 
once the terror of the country surrounding Mount Vesuvius, who 
was arrested and killed at Naples on the 14th inst. 

Antonio Cozzolino—this is the real name of Pilone—was born 
at Resina in 1825, and followed the trade of a stonecutter until he 
attained the age of twenty-one, when he was called upon to enter 
the Neapolitan army. He was still serving in the Roval Artillery 
at the time when General Fanti conceived the unlucky idea of 
sending Francesco II.’s disbanded soldiers home. On their being 
again called to service, Pilone, and many others besides, took 
flight and turned professed brigands. His superior energy and 
intelligence very soon gave him chief command over all the robbers 
infesting the country, and he has been nearly the only one among 
them who has invariably succeeded during the last ten yars in 
escaping the search and eluding the pursuit of the [telinn army 
and police. He very often had the temerity to venture even a 
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far as the precincts of the capital itself. He it was who captured 
and detained as prisoner the deputy Avitabile, at that time 
director of the Neapolitan Bank, He went, moreover, twice to 
Rome; once, it is said (but, of course, we are at liberty to believe 
as much of this ov-dit as we please), at the express command of 
Francesco II., who is said to have bestowed on him a decora- 
tion; the second time by order of the Pope, who wished 
to imprison him, and kept him there several months. 
He has been condemned to death no less than three times, 
which is not too much when we learn that among the in- 
numerable murders he has committed during his lifetime, twelve, 
atleast, have been judicially brought home to him. T he most cou- 
spicuous among these crimes, is, perhaps, his assassination of the 
sergeant of the Carabinieri, De Gasparis, who was courageous 
enough to attempt to arrest him alone and unassisted. What 
with the terror he inspired and the sympathy he often succeeded 
in exciting—especially by his proverbial generosity and notorious 
piety (for, whether feigned or genuine, he, at any rate, gave him- 
self out for a fervent devotee)—he had preys found plenty of 
people ready to conceal him, and even enjoyec the saintly appel- 
lation or surname of Cavaliere Sint’» Avtonio. Nevertheless, 
since the active administration of the new Prefect of Naples, 
Marchese d’ Afflitto, Pilone had begun to feel less at ease, Almost 
all his accomplices and manutengoli in the ordinary theatre of his 
exploits had been successively captured, and people on whom even 
the vaguest suspicion of complicity or friendship with him rested 
were liable to arrest. So he thought it more prudent to draw 
near Naples and contrive to make sure of some safe places of 
refuge both in the town itself and in the immediate suburbs. He 
was the compare (godfather) of half the population between 
Oltaiano and Boscoreale; and, as the title of compare is far more 
respected in that part of the world than that of father or brother, 
he met with the most extraordinary discretion and fidelity among 
his allies, the inhabitants of the villages round Naples and of the 
c'ty itself, He was frequently to be seen in town; and upon one 
ovcasion # certain Marchese K., when walking across the Piazza 
Reale, observed a servant of his speaking with a suspicious- 
looking fellow, and, on questioning him, the man, trembling, 
confessed that it was the notorious Pilone. The brigand, 
imagining himself now to be in perfect safety, and fiuding him- 
self, moreover, short of cash, took to organising a system of 
ricatti, as they are called in Italy, or forcing wealthy people to 
give him large sums of money by threatening letters ; and, as they 
had considerably more fear of him than confidence in the police, 
they never dared to denounce the mau, who was meanwhile plun- 
dering them in private at his ease. Since Cavaliere Colmeyer, 
however, has been at the head of the police in Naples, Pilone had 
enjoyed less and less tranquillity, a very severe surveillance having 
been established over the quarters he was most in the habit of fre- | 
quenting, such as Forio, Mercato, and the lower parts of the city. 
Among the officers employed in tracking him was a certain | 
Petrillo, who reminds me forcibly of the sergent de police bent on 
taking Jean Valjean, in Victor Hugo's ‘* Misérables,"" This man 
seems to have taken up his profession from vocation, and to exer- 
cise it artistically. He possesses the few saer¢, the disinterested- 
ness, the indefatigable zeal of the man who is determined upon 
accomplishing his end. Now, Petrillo, it seems, had made the | 
capture of this famous érigante the one aim of his life, and, after 
numerous fruitless attempts, finally succeeded, Here the dif- 
ferent accounts ceaseto agree. According to some, it wasa friend 
of Cavaliere Sant’ Antonio, some treacherous accomplice of 
the brigante, or some intended benefactor of his country, who 
gave information to the police to the effect that Pilone was 
expected on the 14th under the bridge of the Arenaccia, where he 
was to receive a ricatto he had imposed on a proprietor of basco tre | 
case, living at Naples. Others maintain that the victim himself 
denounced to the authorities the intended spoliation, and was 
ordered, in consequence, to follow up the business. However this 
may be, Pilone was in town as soon as the 10th inst., and the 
policemen, coming across him several times, had ample oppor- 
tunity to note his features and dress, so as not to be liable to mis- 
take his identity on the approaching day. So on the 14th, when 
the man who was to pay the ricatto alighted from the omnibus 
new the Orto Botanico he found his brigand faithful to the 
rendezvous. He would have been easy to recognise by a slight 
limp of the left foot, even had he not been clothed in his habitual 
costume—a white flat hat, violet cravat, black velvet jacket, black 
waistcoat, and striped trousers. He carried a rough stick in his 
hand, wore blue spectacles on his nose, had cut off his beard, and 
only retained his black whiskers, already tinged with grey. 
While the ricattato was counting out the money Petrillo pounced 
upon Pilone and seized him, while several police agents in plain 
clothes approached, The herculean strength of this officer, how- 
ever, was not a match for the terrible hero of the Ve-uvius, who 


succeeded in freeing himself from the iron grasp of his enemy, | 


and almost knocked him down with his stick. He then 


The inexhaustible pockets of this 

a great many more articles ; for 
instance, a small linen bag, wherein were figures of ear 
among others, that of the Virgin, San Joseph, and the Bam nO, 
with the words **Gesa, Giuseppe, Marin—Vi dono il cuore ° 
l'anima mia; ’’ an image of Notre Dame de Salette, and severa 
others besides. But the crown of all was a Host, wrapped = 
paper, both wafer and paper red with blood, wine, or the dye s 
the red flannel he wore. By all this it may be seen that the legenc 
did not err concerning him, for he had his legend to the follow ing 
effect :—‘‘ Cavaliere Sant’ Antonio, having always carr ied about 
him relics of the Saints and our Saviour, ‘duly consecrated in the 
form of the Host,’ was invulnerable to gun or sword. In this 
latter point the legend, however, proved false ; and the mer 
graph had wellnigh proved a better defence than the Host itself, 
for it hud been perforated in the middle by the mortal stab. 


once executed his threat. 
sanctified brigand contained 


NEW MUSIC. 
The Reaper's Wooing. Ballad. Words and Music by Joseru 
L. Ricuarpson, London: Pitman. 

A young lady is here supposed to relate how her heart was won 
by a reaper “amongst the yellow corn.’’ The process was, We are 
told, ‘short and earnest,’ and at least two stages thereof are dis- 
tinctly specified, half the heart surrendering some time In the 
morning and the remainder giving up by noontide. A good deal 
is said, of course, about the bliss incidental to such an event. and 
the narrative ends with perfectly natural laudation of merry 
harvest-time. Mr. Richardson's poetry is not first class, but it is 
far better than his music—in parts of which the melody belongs to 
one scale and the accompaniment to another, We would advise a 
course of elementary lessons in composition preparatory to another 
effort. 


Deux Par Freperic Cowen. London: 
Boosey and Co, 

These very graceful and pleasing compositions are calculated to 
be useful, because, while gratifying the prevailing demand for 
light and showy music, their character is of a high order, Many 
reasons exist why composers of ability—and Mr. Cowen, though 
very young, belongs to their number—should provide for other 
than refined and classic tastes. To the vast majority of those who 
say they love music, anything above mere tune is incomprehen- 
sible, and they will never know any better unless genuine com- 
posers unbend somewhat, and write that which can be ‘ under- 
standed of the people.’’ Doing this, they do more than give 
pleasure, because the veriest bagatelle from a musician's pen has 
a tendency to rise above itself, which must act upon those it | 
influences. The works before us are examples of this fact, and 
not even the greatest lover of musical frivolity can make their 
acquaintance without being improved as well as pleased, The 
themes, in nearly every case, are agreeable ; and an entire absence 
of commonplace will make both caprices welcome where valses 
can seldom get a hearing. In neither are there any difliculties 
likely to stand in the way of ordinary executants. 


Valses Caprices. 


Pour le Piano. Par FrEeDERIC 
London: Boosey and Co, 
This is written in the conventional style known (whether truth- 


Rondo é la Turque. H, Cowen. 


| and will not wear his spectacles, 


fully or not is of small consequence) as ‘44 la Turque,’’? and the 
key of A minor has been chosen, almost as a matter of course. 
The music is good of its kind, and those who love the kind will be 
pleased with it. A comparative absence of difficulty forms another 
recommendation, 


The Withered Primrose. Song. Words by Frank Marshall; 
Music by Florence Marsuatu. London: Lamborn Cock 
and Co, 

A story and its application are here. The primrose, dying for 
want of moisture, bewails its unhappy fate. In the night comes 
a refreshing shower, the plant lifts its head again, and the birds 
sing congratulations which before were dirges. Moral—Love falls 
upon the withered heart like rain upon the thirsty flewer, and 
makes it bloom again. All this is expressed in verses of merit 
above the average, with which the music is worthily associated. 
Starting in F minor with a tender and melancholy strain, accom- 
panied by arpeggios, the rescue of the primrose is blithely told in 
the dominant major (six-eight), after which a return is made to 
the original key and theme, followed by a coda in F major. There 
are many happy touches in the composition, and only in the last 
movement do we find those restless modulations which often mark 
an undue straining after effect. Wecan commend the song as 
more than respectable, 


threw himself between the legs of his assailant, saying, re- 
peatedly, ‘* Sono tradito! Sono tradito!’’ (L am betrayed), un- 
sheathed his dagger, dealing wounds recklessly on all sides with 
it, and distributed sundry kicks with his feet. In the struggle he 
received a stab from a dagger belonging to one of the agents in 
his right side, and again fell to the ground, this time to rise no 
more. The corpse was laid on a bier and carried in triumph to the 
questura. All the town rushed out to see il terrore della montagna, 
and all that day and the next following people continued assem- 
bling before the Palazza San Giacomo. It became necessary to 

lace sentinels at the gates in order to prevent the multitude from 
invading the house. A deputation of the lower classes actually 
came to Cavaliere Colmeyer, and requested that the dead body 
might be publicly exposed ; but he wisely refused. In the even- 
ing, however, it was brought to the Campo Santo Vecchio, 
whither the mob proceeded. Many carriages were to be seen 
there, for there was scarcely a Neapolitan who did not try to catch 
a glimpse of the body; one touched it with his stick, another put 
his hand into the wound; all more or less insulted the corpse, so 
that once more a guard was required to protect the dead man. 
He is described as robust, without corpulency, and his complexion 
is said to be remarkably fair. His features had a calm, almost 
dignified, expression, and were regular and agreeable. His hands 
and feet were exceedingly small—aristocratic, as an eye-witness 
of his capture expresses himself; the whole appearance of the 
body, in on, placid and attractive. 

On him the police found several objects, which we may 
enumerate, as they are eloquently demonstrative of the strange 
mental condition of the man and the singular contradiction be- 
tween his conduct and alleged, perhaps unfeigned, faith. There 
was a common little portfolio, with a great many letters 
bearing different addresses, according to the numerous 
feigned names which the /rigante was wont to assume. On one 
side of the portfolio were written, in his own rough handwriting, 
several verses directed to the Saviour. 


Francesca, 
Virgin's veil; 


of May 20; an elementary alphabet, with the cate- 
chism, which seems to have served the purpose of a 
spelling-book; a white cambric handkerchief of the finest 
texture, with two P.’s and a crown embroidered in the 


corner of it, and another common red and white neckerchief; 40f, 
in paper money, and a few sous; a photograph of his own 
estimable person; a letter which has not been shown; his long 
In 
order to strike terror into the hearts of his victims, he used to say 
to them, ‘* You must either pay me so much or | shall set fire to 
your house,’’ showing the match-box ; and, indeed, he more than 


dagger, and (a still more dangerous weapon) a match-box, 


This was not the only 
token of his fervent piety; for he wore a little armlet with the 
image of St. Ciro round his neck, and carried in his pocket a little 
brass reliquaire, containing fragments of the bones of Santa 

san Colombo, San Giattino, and a bit of the Holy 
besides an image of Santa Maria delle Paladi, a 
meditation on the Passion of our Saviour, a paper with the words 
“ Antonio Cazzolino, I am the son of Mary addolorata, for in the 
heaven is the Lord, and nobody is more master than he,” 
Further were found a half-sheet of the Gazzetta del Popolo 


Longing. Ballad. By L. J. C. Composed by Freperic H. 
Cowen. London: Boosey and Co. 


Mr. Cowen has here set some ordinary love-verses to a melody 
which cannot boast of any originality nor of much attractiveness. 
Nevertheless, the song, as a whole, is interesting on account of the 
musicianly skill shown ia its construction. The accompaniment 
is a welcome relief from the forms generally used ; while the ap- 
pearance in the middle of each division of the opening phrase, 
not in the tonic G but in B flat major, is a device of the happiest 
and most effective kind. We need not describe the subject of the 
verses, the title of the song being quite enough. 


Chappell’s Organ Journal: consisting of Favourite Movements 
selected from the Works of the Great Masters. Arranged for 
the Organ with Pedal Obbligato by the most Eminent Organists. 
Nos. 6, 7, and 8. London: Chappell and Co. 

The first duty of every organist is to works written specially for 

his instrument. This discharged, there is no valid reason why 

adaptations such as those in Messrs. Chappell and Co.’s Journal 
should not have a share of notice. The work before us enjoys, 
therefore, a raison d’étre; and one all the more indisputable 
because nothing but the finest music is arranged by no other than 
the best hands. No. 6 contains an andante from a quartet by 

Mozart, which Mr. George R. Griffiths has adapted not only with 

& proper regard to the genius of the instrument, but also to the 

requirements of the music. The pedal obbliguto is singularly easy 

throughout, and need not perplex even a beginner. In No. 7 the 
same arranger presents an adagio by Haydn, of equal beauty, and 

not less moderate in its demands on the performer’s skill. Mr. J. 

Hiles has prepared the contents of No. 8 from Hummell’s 

Romanza (op. 104), a movement fitted, both in regard to length 

and character, for use as 6 voluntary. Our hearty commendation 

is given to all three pieces, 


Bazley, M.P., in the 
ress chester, on Tuesday evening, 
in connection with the National Reform Union, said, with reference to the 


war, thas he was sorry to find that there were people in this country who 

: property as a means, as they think, of 
giving an impulse to our home trade. The idea of war being beneficial to 
property or industry in any form was, Sir Thomas Bazley said, a gross de- 
lusion, If we look at the operation of war on our own markets, we see that 
as the war has increased in intensity so has the depression become greater 
in our great mercantile and manufacturing centres, taking Manchester 
4s an example ; and now when peace is again talked of, and we probability 
of returning peace is sanctioned by a few facts, that moment we see ac- 
tivity beginning again to extend itself in Liver pool and also in Manchester. 
He hoped the experience we were now having of the horrors of war would 
lead us seriously to consider whether something could not be done to 
establish international arbitration as a means of settling national disputes. 

THE LIVERPOOL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE on Wednesday, in consider- 
ing the inaccuracy and delay frequently occurring in telegraphic commu- 
nications, more particularly with regard to messages between Liverpool and 
New York, adopted & memorial to the Postmaster-General in favour of pro- 
viding a separate and direct wire from Valentia for such messages 
course of the discussion Mr. Macfie, M.P., strongly urged the desirability 
of a system of receipts for messages, ; 
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THE IMPERIAL CORRES 


NAPOLEON III, AND M. 
Tue publication of the Imperial corr 


PONOFNCE, 
OLLIVIER, 
spondence still contin, 


and furnishes several points of historical interest. ‘Tis yigth yt 
is devoted to documents bearing on the accession to power of y 


Emile Ollivier, who, summosed too late to save the In), 
régime, already tottering to its fall, has become, so to spe uk : 
Mirabeau of the Empire. Scarcely a year ago, he writes t', ) 
Clement Duvernois, some time editor of the Peuple Fray, 
who, in this instance, acted as intermediary between the | 
and the Opposition deputy :—‘* 1 believe that war, far from s+ 
tling anything, will confuse and compromise all. If the oo), 
mercial world did not fear it, people’s minds would become y),, 
calm. The moment for opposing Prussia isirrevocably pissed, a) 
thesafety and grandeur of the Empirecanonly besecured by respect. 
ing the principle of nationalities, which the Emperor was the first to 
proclaim. ‘If heopposesit, it will conquer him.’"? Audnine mont). 
afterwards this same deputy, become Minister, rushes into wi; 
with “a light heart."’ Did he remember the prophecy he }),; 
made, which was to be so strangely fulfilled? How the follo te 
ing sentence in the same letter reminds one of the kind of yor, 
that Mirabeau used to send the unfortunate Marie Antoinette! 
“If the Empeior thinks he can make use of me, let him vet 4) 
the advantage possible out of me ; let him iusert a notiiic; 
the Joniteur charging me with the formation of a Ministry, 
will startle people, and be of use.’’ % 
Three days afterwards, Oct. 5, 1869, we have another letter, jy, 
which Ollivier examines the attitude of the Chamber, ady 
what course the Emperor should follow with regard to jt, 
how the Ministry should beformed. In this communication }), 
hibits a fearof Rouher’sreactionary policy, and of hisenmity to hij). 
self, which seems to have been completely justified by after events, 
Next comes his secret interview with the Emperor at Compitgi 
On Oct. 30 M. Pietri writes to M. Duvernois that his Majesty 
has consented to receive M. Ollivier; and, in order to esi) 
secrecy and avoid any comments of the press, the latter is di 
to leave Paris by a train which starts in the evening atter 
and to return the next morning before daybreak. He is artyise| 
to cover his face with a scarf. M. Duvernois’s reply, mar! 
private and immediate, is as follows :—‘‘ Ollivier will leave tl; 
evening at eight o'clock. He will cover his head with a 
This will prevent. his 


being 
recognised.’’ 

The Emperor seems at first to have desired that Ollivier should 
join the Ministry then in power, instead of forming a new ou. 
This plan the deputy combats forcibly in a letter to M. Duverno 
of Nov. 7, and announces his intention of withdrawing fro thu 
negotiation. On the 8th the latter writes to Napoleon that |, 
has seen Ollivier, and has handed him the letter with which li 
had been charged. He gives hopes of some arrangement being 
come to. Next follows a long series of letters giving every step 
of the negotiation up to the formation of the Ministry. Wy 
extract the most curious passages. On Nov. 10, IS70, thi 
future Prime Minister writes to Duvernois:—‘ Announce ime 
in the Peuple in such a way as to efface the impression of 
your last articles. If you come to the Interior (it was 
proposed to make him Under-Secretary of State), you must 
mean liberty, not reaction.’’” The next day he has decided to 
cast in his lot with the Imperial régime. ‘The Emperor's letter 
is so confiding and noble that it triumphs over all my scruples. | 
have made up my mind, and am ready to march to the combuat.”’ 
This does not, however, prevent his offering good advice to his 
Sovereign, for on the 12th he writes: —‘‘ Call youug men to your 
aid, Sire; they alone can save your son; the egotistical old men 
who surround you think only of themselves. . . . This change 
in our officials is absolutely necessary ; otherwise you will perish 
of inanition in the midst of the incapable and pusillanimous 
cohort of your functionaries.’’ Some fear seems to have been 
entertained of the behaviour of M. Emile de Girardin, 
and about this time we find Ollivier writing to the 
editor of the Peuple Francais. ‘You will do well to try 
and mollify Girardin a little. If he attacks us in a couple of 
months time it will not matter, but it is necessary to have him 
with us at the commencement.’’ On Dec. 31 M. Duvernois de- 
clines the post of Minister of Commerce on the ground that he 
cannot agree with the principles of M. Magne, who was to be 
Minister of Finance. Not the least curious portion of this cor- 
respondence are two letters which clearly exhibit the Emperor's 
connection with the Peuple Frangais. In the former of these M. 
Duvernois informs M. Conti that on retiring from the post of 
editor he finds that he has been overpaid to the extent of 30,000f., 
which sum he offers to refund by instalments; and, in reply, the 
Emperor requests him to retain it asa reward for the excellent 
services he had rendered. 

In October, 1867, M. Rouher drew up for his master a very able 
report, intended as a guide in the choice of a Minister of the 
Interior. M. Rouher goes through the list of possible candidates, 
weighing the merits of one against the other, and sketching their 
characters with shrewdness and impartiality. Among the rejected 
is M. Emile Ollivier, described as full of an enthusiasm marred 
by unfortunate infatuation and tangled in the cross threads of 
various opinions and intrigues. Asfor M. Emile Ollivier’s previous 
factious opposition, M. Rouher contemptuously rates it as a fire 
of straw which a few satisfactions would easily extinguish, were it 
worth while. This State paper is instinct throvghout with that 
clever management of men and affairs which, till it gave way 
altogether, was the sure foundation of the Iinperial system. M. de 
Persigny, who stands the light of these documents better than 
most of the Imperial clique, whose sagacity has always a touch of 
frankness and honesty, distinguishing it from M. Rouher's adroit- 
ness, writes a warning letter in December, 1867, showing that he 
saw clearly enough that all this manipulation of men and events 
had almost reached its limit. M. de Persigny, after discussing for 
four pages a projet de loi sur la Presse, concludes thus :— 

“Now, Sire, that I have finished this subject I shall not return 
to it, for, 1 confess, 1 have not the spirit to deal with such 
secondary matters in the presence of the grave questions of the 
day ; of the empire crumbling on all sides, of a relentless warfi 
continuing from success to success, and waged by those who, 
under the pretext of establishing a Parliamentary Government, 
have sworn your ruin. I have watched the recent 
debates; I have seen on one side the most virulent hatred, «id 
something more than hatred, aimed at you and you ouly; the 
tone, the gesture indicative of an implacable thought ; on the 
other side, your Government bending before its enemies, humbly 
asking its bitter adversaries to withdraw their demands, and 
abandoning in a moment of weakness the policy of fourteen 
years. . . As for me, I repeat I have no longer the courag' 
to pursue abstract studies in the midst of anarchy. If your 
Majesty does not see the evil, what is the good of making plans of 
improvement for a house which is on fire, and, if you do : it, 
why isolate yourself from your most devoted servants, why wimit 
no one into the secret of your preoccupations in order to find the 
means of changing this state of things?” 


. : IMPERIALISM AND THE PRESS. 

The relations of the Imperial Government with the pro:s are 
laid bare in the papers numbered 41, 43, 44, 26, and 9, in printing 
which the editors say they have made a very moderate sele: tion 
from a heap of documents all clearly damnatory. On Jan. 2, 
1867, M. Théophile Silvestre, ex-editor of the Yellow Dwarf, the 
Figaro, and the Tenth of December, begs M. Pietri to thank the 
Emperor for a pension of £40 a month. This journalist concludes 
a most fulsome epistle with ‘What is our’ fixed idea? mine, 
yours, our friends’, and all the world’s? The longest possible 
duration of the Emperor's life and reign, and the glorious future 
of the Prince Imperial.’ In No. 43 M. Gregory Ganesco, «ls0 
of the Yellow Dwarf, does his best to sell himself to the Empire, 
offering ‘‘to defend it against Orleanism.”’ No. 44 gives the 
items ¢ f an account of £590 paid to the daily journal Le Peupt: : 
No. 26 compromises Le Pays, but No, 9 is an elaborate 
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ALLUSTRAT 


emanating from the Ministry of the In- 
terior, “Sur organisation de la Presse en vue 
des Elections.”” It is dated April 15, 1869, and 
js given as an instance of the way in which the 
Government “manipulated universal sutfrage, 
and prepared public opinion by the help of sub- 
sidised journals.’ We learn that the Minister had 
at his absolute command 150 journals, and that 
he could altogether count upon a majority of 180 
over the Opposition. But this majority, says the 
pureau writer, is rather in numbers than in power, 
and he recommends that fresh exertions be mad. 
to strengthen the hands of the Government in 
the two months there are yet to spare before the 
elections. An entente cordiale must be established 
between the prefects, the proprietors of th« 
journals, the deputies, and the candidates 
iPwenty-seven journals must be organised in the 
srovinees, aud thirty-three writers must be sent 
from Paris. This will cost £2000; the “ budget 
de la Presse départementale ’’ requires altogether 
a credit of at least £4000. Opposition journals 
must, also, be indirectly influenced, and this can 
be done by turning the Havas telegraphic 
monopoly to account—that is to say, by tampering 
with the telegrams, The Belgian journal Le Nord 
can be made to serve a turn now and then; and, 
to crown all, the bureau has relations with more 
than twenty English and German journals, ‘‘dont 
plusieurs de premier ordre.’’ The report con- 
cludes with a congratulation that, if its recom- 
mendations are adopted, the Government will 
show a good front at the approaching elections. 
“Jes instruments sont préts; ils obéiront sans 
pemne a une impulsion supérieure.’’ A schedule 
of journals and editors and their prices is ap- 
pended; we must say that none of the bribes are 
very exorbitant. In one instance the préfet 
requires only £20. ‘Pour un redacteur econo- 
mique.”’ French journalists appear to have ap- 
praised themselves very cheaply, but probably at 
their full value. 


report 


THE EMPRESS EUGENIE AND THE PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


Tue Daily News is authorised to publish the 
following statement :— 


«“ Notwithstanding what is insinuated, and even 
affirmed, in certain English journals pretending 
to have the best information, the Empress Eugénie 
has taken no part in any one of the combinations 
referred to, having for their object either peace 
or anarmistice. The salon at Chiselhurst has not 
become, in any sense, an official salon. It is still 
that of an exile, and if its doors are open to those 
who kaock for admittance, it is not to afford them 
a ticld for discussing peace or war. 


“General Boyer, the envoy of Marshal Bazaine, 
may have approached the Empress with a view to 
propositions of peace or war to be submitted to 
Prussia; but he was received with no more favour 
than were the emissaries of M. de Bismarck on a 
previous occasion, When a former envoy of the 
Chancellor of the North German Confederation 
came to propose peace, declaring that King 
William was disposed to content himself with 
250,000 French inhabitants, Strasbourg included, 
the Empress replied, with great energy, that, so 
long as an enemy was in France, and so long as 
there was any question of the smallest cession of 
territory, she would hold aloof from every nego- 
tiation. ‘The events of the last month have made 
no change in her resolution; and, so far as the 
efforts of General Boyer have been directed to this 
point, they have completely failed. 


“Nor could the mission of General Boyer have 
had for its object to consult the Empress as to 
the propriety of surrendering Metz at this moment, 
That is only one way of concealing the real ob 
ject of his journey. Marshal Bazaine, confident 
in the strength of his position as a General who 
has suffered no defeat, and at the head of the only 
French army which still exists, thinks himself 
entitled to exercise not a little influence on the 
question whether peace shall be made or hostilities 
continue. He would gladly make himself indis- 
pensable ; would gladly be the dictator with whom 
the enemy should have to treat, taking the lead 
both of the Government which sits at ‘Tours and 
of that which is shut up in Paris. He would re- 
joice that France should owe peace or victory to 
him, and to him only. That is a respectable am- 
bition, exaggerated as it may perhaps be; but it 
must not be inferred that Marshal Bazaine would 
rather conclude a peace favourable to the Napo- 
leonic dynasty than in accordance with the true 
interests of his country. 


“There is, then, no particle of truth in the 
stories told about the interview at Chiselhurst, 
and it can scarcely be necessary to add that the 
approaching journey of the Empress to King 
William’s head-quarters belongs, like all the rest, 
to that domain of invention in which the subtle 
genius of Prussia, coming to the aid of her pre- 
sent difficulties, has contrived during the last few 
weeks to lead us astray. 


“Prince Napoleon, who had taken sides with 
those who would, perhaps, have wished to induce 
the Empress to conimit an indiscretion, has had 
his labour for his pains; while his violent recri- 
minations against the past policy of the empire 
!ad no other result than to compel him to listen 
‘o some harsh truths from his illustrious cousin, 
and to cause him to quit Chiselhurst somewhat 
suddenly—where, indeed, his reception had been 
of the coldest.” 


_In reference to the above statement, Prince 
Napoleon has addressed the following letter to 
the editor of the Daily News :— 


Sir,—I read an article in your number of the 26th, in 
which you mention my name, ascribing quite incorrect 
conduct to me, to which I give, as far as | am c neerned, 
&f.:mal contradiction, I have come to England on pri- 
vate business; / have not seen General Bourbaki, who 
left before my arrival; / have not seen General Boyer, 
whose mission I heard of through the newspapers. As 
to my relations with Chiselhuret the facts are these :— 
On my arrival I went to pay my respects to my consin 
and herson; I returned there summoned by atclegraphic 
despatch, As to what passed with the Empress, permit 
me to say nothing to the public; those who know me 
know that my opinions have always been as loyal as 
they are liberal. I have the highest esteem for Marshal 
Razaine, for bis glorious army so devote to France, # 
Well as to its oath, and for the preservation of which it 
seemed to me everything ought to be atiempted I 
Tegret that your article, authorised | know not by whom, 
compels me to break a silence | should have wished to 
maintain, am, &c., NAPOLEON (JEKOME), 


TERRIBLE SHIPWRECK ON THE IRISH 
COAST. 

Tuer steam-ship Cambria, belonging to the 
Anchor line of packets, and commanded by Cap- 
tain Carnigan, was wrecked off the coast of 
Doneeal on Wednesday night, Oct. 19. All on 
board have, it is feared, perished, with the excep- 
tion of one man, a steerage passenger, named 
John M‘Gartland, His statement is substantially 
as follows :—About eleven o'clock on Wednesday 
night week the Cambria, which was under canvas 
and steam, and proceeding at a rapid pace, struck 
on the Inistrahull rock, about seven miles 8.8. E. 
of the Heads, at the entrance of Lough Foyle, 
and the vessel immediately commenced to fill with 
water. It became at once evident that » large 
hole had been made in the ship. The engine fires 
were put out, the crew and passengers rushed 
on deck, and orders were given to launch the small 
boats. Four boats were accordingly let down, into 
one of which M‘Gartland got, along with about 
fifteen other passengers. The boats quickly drifted 
from the wreck, and M‘Gartland cannot say what 
became of those which parted from him. The 
boat in which he secured a seat was almost imme- 
diately capsized, and, after regaining conscious- 
ness, he found himself grasping the gunwale of 
the boat, which by this time had righted. He 
succeeded in getting into the boat, and he then 
discovered the body of «a lady, dressed in 
black silk, under the scat. He tried whether 
any consciousness still remained in his fellow- 
passenger, but he soon saw that life had 
fled. The lady had no doubt been drowned when 
the boat was upset. M‘Gartland spent the night, 
from between ten and eleven o'clock, in the open 
boat, tossed about by waves which every moment 
threatened to engulf him, until half-past two 
next morning, when he was fortunately picked up 
by the Enterprise. Captain Gillespie put about 
his vessel and sailed round the scene of the dis- 
aster for some time ; and Mr. Bradley, his mate, 
at great personal risk, succeeded in rescuing the 
survivor from the boat. The Cambria had left 
New York on the 9th inst., and had made a good 
passage to the entrance of the Foyle. As nearly 
as can be known there were 170 or 180 souls on 
board. Inistrahull, where the wreck took place, is 
a most dangrous rock off the coast, and is carefully 
guarded by a lighthouse. 

Thesteamer Islay, from Islay, which arrived at 
Glasgow on Wednesday, reports that the stern 
of the lost steamer Cambria has come ashore on 
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the island of Islay, and that she had passed great 
quantities of wreck. A body was also seen float- 
ing, but it was not picked up. A life-buoy, broken 
and lashed across with cords, was found on the 


Savaces In Nortu Devon.—Under this head, 
about twelve months ago, a paragraph appeared 
in the newspapers giving a description of a family 
living at Neymet Rowland, in North Devon. The 
paragraph attracted much attention at the time, 
and we are informed that, the Home Secretary 
requesting information with regard to these ex- 
traordinary people, the clerk to the nangiatecten i 
the division where they live sent a return of more 
than fifty summonses which had been issudd 
against them by the magistrates for various 
offences. Since then, and during the last few days, 
the public in Devonshire have again had their 
attention attracted to this notorious family on 
account of'some proceedings which a respectable 
farmer, named Partridge, living near them, insti- 
tuted against them for, as he alleged, entrapping 
his cattle into a field belonging to them, which has 
no gate to it, impounding them, and charging 
Mr. Partridge a heavy sum. ‘The case was tried 
at the county court, and Mr. Partridge ob- 
tained a verdict. Our correspondent paid a 
visit to the locality where the family in ques- 
tion reside. The family consists of an old man 
and woman, their son, three unmarried daughters, 
and a numerous progeny of little ones. They all 
live in an old barn propped up by posts, and this 
barn has neither window vor door, ‘There is no 
dormitory init ; and one room, almost destitute of 
furniture, serves for every domestic purpose, a 
pit in it being the sleeping-place of the whole 
family. In the summer many members of the 
family have been seen in a state of almost nudity 
at work in the fields, and nameless vicious acts 
have been witnessed by the neighbours. The 
clergyman of the parish (the Rev. Mr. Parkinson) 
informed our correspondent that the words and 
deeds of these people were disgusting and abo- 
minable, and that it was not safe for a lady to 
pass near their wretched dwelling. The remon- 
strances of the minister are received with oaths, 
and he is saluted with odious names and obscene 
language. ‘The daughters of the old man and | 
woman, who are robust young women, have the | 


PRINCIPI 


4H, WITH 


PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 


which no other Machine possesses, not 
Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


excepting the “Wheeler and Wilson,” 


Instructions gratis. Agents wanted. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED OZOKERIT. 


The New and Beautiful CANDLES made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been 
introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the end withont bending, though placed in 
the hottest and most crowded rooms. They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, also in 
odour—whence the name, from the Greek O20, I smell of, and Aervs, wax. ‘They will be found a great boon and 
ernament to all ASSEMBLY AND BALL-ROOMS, the intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding 


and pictures being avoided by their use, Their great 
sizes, 1s. 3d. perlb, Order ef your Chemist. Grocer, or 
J. CG. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


bardness adapts them for all Climates, To be had in all 
Chandler, and insist on using no others The Patentees, 
who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any 


inquiry as to the nearest Agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained, 
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engine was thrown back about twenty-five yards; | 
it turned round and fell on its side: the waggons 
were smashed, and about fifty head of cattle killed. 
Three waggons were thrown one upon another, 
the cattle in the uppermost one not being sane 
The catastrophe, however, might, have been still 
worse than it has proved, as the up-mail pas- 
senger-train was standing at the time at the 
Bishopstoke platform; so that if the cattle-train 
had not been stopped by the coal-waggons it 
would have rushed into that laden with pas- 


yoices and manners of rough men. They use the 
foulest language to passers-by who may be obnox- | 
ious to them, and often vigorously assault those 
whom they dislike. On one ocension one of them | 
attacked a respectable farmer of the neighbour- | 
hood, Mr. Carver, with such ferocity that he 
fainted from loss of blood, and he bears the 
marks of the blows on him to this day. Encoun- | 
ters between them and neighhours are frequent, | 
and a gun has sometimes been tired from the old 
barn by concealed hands, when these fights have 
been going on, The savagerics of these people 
are indescribable, and the annoyance and alarm 
they have causcd to the neighbourhood is a sub- 
ject of loud complaint. Many members of the 
family have suffered imprisonment for divers 
offences, but they have only returne d again to 
renew their depre lations and their nameless ob- 
ecenities. Missionaries in foreign lands never en- 
countered a tribe of savages who required civi- 
lising more thay this wretched tribe of people in | 
North Devon. 

FatraL Accipent oN THE Sourn-WEsTERN 
RamLway.—A serions accident occurred at the 
Bishopstoke junction early on Tuesday morning. 
A special cattle-train, consisting of thirty-two 
waggons, with cattle for Chichester Fair, dashed 
into the station at full speed and came into con- 
tact with a number of loaded waggons in a siding. 
The driver was killed on the spot, and the stoker 
died on Wednesday. It appears that the train | 


should have stopped at the junction; but, 
iithough the whistle was sounded half a mile 
before reaching the station, no break was put on 
by the guards, of whom there were three, The 


sengers. 


connection with the deplorable occurrence. The 
two little daughters of the deceased were in the 
room while their father was dying, and the eldest 
caught hold of his hand and screamed violently. 
After their uncle left the room—which, last 
Saturday evening, they and the corpse of their 
father occupied—they Were left the whole night 
with the dead body. On Sunday forenoon they 
were found to be, when visited by Mr. Burrows, 
in a starving condition, and there was no food in 
the room. ‘They have been removed to the work- 
house, The jury, after some consultation, re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Death from congestion of the 


DestirutiIon AND Dreatn.—On Tuesday even- 
ing Mr. Humphreys held an inquiry at the 
Duke of Wellington Tavern, Wellington-street, 
Bothnal-green, respecting the death of William 
Frederick Watson, aged thirty-one. Thomas 
Watson, 53, Queen’s-road, Dalston, a painter, 
stated that the deceased was his brother, and 
lived at No. 10, Norton-street, Bethnal-green, 
He was a house painter, and some time ago 
his wife died, leaving him with two children, 
both girls, aged six and two years and a half. 
He fell into a state of great destitution, and on 
Friday week, when witness went to see him, he 
found him lying ill upona bed, He was suffer- 
ing from an attack of painter's colic, or lead 
poisoning. Witness went to the Bethnal-green 
relieving officer, and upon arriving at his house 
saw the servant, who said that her master was 
out, and would not be home for some hours. 
Witness then returned to his brother, and told 
him what the girl had said. On the morning 
of Saturday the landlady of the deceased went 
to the relieving officer, and obtained an order 
from him, and she took it to Mr. Massingham, 
the parish doctor, and he sent it on to Mr. 
Rogerson, his assistant. As that gentleman did not 
call, witness went three times to his surgery anc 
once to his house. Between three and four o'clock 
on Saturday evening he saw him, and told him 
how bad his brother was. ‘The doctor replied, ‘‘T 
won't be a minute; give him some castor oil.”’ 
Witness said, as the man was dying, castor oil 
would be useless to him; the doctor had_better 
come to see him at once. Even if castor oil could 
have saved his brother's life, witness had no money 
to buy it. The doctor never came till twenty 
minutes past five o'clock, and then his brother 
was dead, Witness told the doctor that his brother 
was foaming at the mouth, and that he could not 
swallow. Mr. John Rogerson, M.R.C.S., said | 
that he received the order at ten minutes past | 
twelve o'clock on Saturday. The order was 
marked, ‘said to be urgent,”” but at the time he 
did not notice that indorsement. He was the | 
anthorised parish assistant of Dr. Massingham. | 
Had he noticed the indorsement on the order he | 
would have made a push to see the man before | 
half-past five in the afternoon. He got round to | 
the patient as soon as he could. He had forty- 
six pauper patients to see that day, and he had to 
attend three women in confinement. He felt cer- 
tain that he had done his duty, for he had been on 
his feet from morning until night. _ Besides at- 
tending to the pauper patients, he had to attend to 
two other practices, as well as his own and Dr, 
Massingham’s. A horrible incident transpired in 


lungs and lead poisoning; and we request the 
Coroner to admonish the medical gentleman to be 
more careful in future in reading orders marked 
‘urgent;’ but, taking into consideration that he 
had forty pauper patients to attend to and three 
midwifery cases, we are of opinion that, under all 
the circumstances, he did as much as the time 
would allow him to do; and we are further of 
opinion that he gave his evidence in a very frank 
and candid manner.” 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Oor. 21. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J. MACDONALD, Fen- 
church-street, ©) sed victualler — F. OSWIN, Upper 
Berkeley -street t—J. WILD and J. COCKER, Oldham, 
cotton-waste « 


Walworth-road, vi 


waller— 
Finch-lane, Ci i 
M 


citors 


W. BF. NOAK ES and G. CARLISET 
H. TAYLOR, Westoury-road, Harr 
Leeds, draper—H, AYLETT, Have 
stock, boot and shoe maker-G. WEL 
. CHAPMAN 
ishopwearmouth, ta 
FULL , Peterborough, innkeeper—s, 
Nifton, tronmong N.C. RICHARDSON, St. Law- 
sey, shipowner, and Bombay, ironfounder — W, 
Plumstead, general dealer—G. THOMAS, Little- 
hampton, iron and brass founder, 
SCOTCH SE RATIONS. — R 
draper—J. LAFI . Carriden, 
Cupar Ang 


MY, St. Leonard’s-on- 
trighton, stonemaron— 
w—W. JACOB, Gor- 


’. BRUCE, Dundee, 

—C. MKELLAR, 
fi ow, ship and insur- 
wroke MERON, Burghead, fishcurer—A. FYFE, 
irgh, . CAMERON, Hopeman, fishcurer—T. 
sLY, Bathgate, cer. 


Terspay, Ocr. 25, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.— J. TODD, Howard- read 
Sonth Hornsey, licensed victualler, 

BANKRUPTS.—W. BODGER, High Holborn, draper—E. 
MANNION, Castle-street, Falcon-square, shoe factor's agent— 
Church-street, igware-road, upholsterer—T. 
. Bond-street, — dentist ABBOTSON , 

J, BARTLE rd, plasterer 


SHANN, 


i 
Db. BULLOUK, Balderten, . 
1ey Hatch, 


1 ’ 
al merchant—J. GOLDSMITH, Cc 


draper. r 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. BAIRD. Stirling, flesher 
J. BOSKIL asgow, manufacturer—W. BARCLAY, 


Aberdeen, 8¢ r—J, WATT, Hart-hill, Lanarkshire—A. 
COWLE, Glasgow and Grangemouth, contractors. 


A B R I E Lb” 8s 
a PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and by the Manufacturers, 


Messrs, Gabriel, Dentists (Established 1815) 
64, Ludgate-hill, City; and 56, Harley-street, w. 


, on 

DV1ICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 

in your rest by a sick child suffering with the pain of cut- 
fing teeth? Go at once to a Chemist and get a Bottle of Mrs, 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve 
sufferer immediately; it Is ‘tly harmless; it 7 
natural quiet sleey y reliev d from pain, and the 
little cherub awake ns bright as a butte: It is very pleasant 
to take; it soothe shild, it softens the gums, allays all pain, 
relieve os the bowels, and is the best known 
nd diarrhees, whether arising from teeth. 


Vonders, at Is. 144. per Bottle 
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SIX COLOURZD PLATES. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, The 


+ r > 
[EEveTBATED LONDON ALMANACK 
FOR t*71, 
containing 
SIX COLOUBE ie ore RES 
mblermatic o! i 2 
ENGLAND, SCOTLA -D, AND IRELAND, 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ ¢ hromatic Process nm 
from Paintings by V. Bromley, A Hunt, J. Proctor, and T. 
sulmaen, 
TWELVE LARGE PORTRAITS 


of the 
<ING OF PRUSSIA, NAPOLEON Ith, 
and Papin OF ees in the tranco-German War; sth 
Astronomical Diagrams of Hemarkable Phenomena, with 
ylanatory Notes, k ae 
TWELVE ILLUs ATIONS OF SPORTI boGs, 
‘by 8. Carter, as Headings to the Calendar ; 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
ar Majesty's Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; 
lor Majesty tw and University Terms; Fixed and Movable 
paket: Auniversaries; Acts of Parliament passed durig the 
session of 1870; Revenue «nd Expen ; Obituary of Emi- 
wit Persons: Christ ish and Mohammedan Calendars; 
Tables ot Stamps, Taxes, and Governir Daties ; Limes of 
High Water; Post-Office Regulations ; ver . rea . large 
amount of usefal and valuable informat , which has daring 
s past ticenty Uhree years made the ILLUSTRATED Li beats 
ALMANACK the mort acceptable and elegant compan jon te 
the library or drawing room table; whilst it a mnive oly 
acknowledged to be by far the cheapest. Almanack € 


r Te" TR 7 : 
published. cedented demand for the I LLUS' TRA i ED LON DON 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates the Proprie ae still 
vreater exertions to secure for this Almanack & reception as 

as that which has hither‘? Placed its circulation 
) of the  [lustrated London Se i 
The PSA TED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed os 
an elegant cover, printed in Colonrs by the same process as the 
pix CoLourkp PLaves, and Sorais a charming and pleasin; 
Ete the drawing-r n table. " : i : 
The eT LLENG Terus ATED LONDON Anan et = 
is published at the Office of the ILLusTRarep Low Don New 
198, Strand, aad sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


are: 


orpam 


Now ready, price 108., 
VOL, XVI of 


TT HE ILLUSTRATED TI MES. 
(New Series.) s 
2, catherine tae OT rend, LA nd mn, W.C. 


Now ready, price 28., 
COVERS FOR BINDING VOL. XVI, OF 


J ic ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


(New Series). aera 


ffice— 
2, Catherine-street, 
Strand, 
London, 
wc, 


The Index to Vol. XVI. of 
T HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


(New Series) 
Price One Penny, ~ 
be obtained by order through at Booksellers and News- 
agents: or will be forwarded post-free by the Publisher 
(Tuomas Fox) on receipt of three halfpence in stamps. 
2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 

requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain 
than by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (if in print), per return 
of post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
threspence-halfpenny for each Copy.? 


ma 


. Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London. 
REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


[HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Three Months oo ee «88. 1d, 
Six Monthe .. . on oe 78, 7d. 
Twelve Months .. ee +. 15s. 2d. 
(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 


Now ready, 


HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY 
fucidente in the Lives of British Auth 
taining Twelve Incidents in the Lives o: is uthors, 
ones Engravings from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS; Tabdles of Stamps, Taxes, and Licenses; Eclipses, 
Remarkable Events, Postage Regulations, and a great variety of 
Useful and Interesting Information, The Trade supplied by 
G. Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand; and H. Williams, War- 
wick-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 


EXT of KIN.—Just published, a Classified 

and Descriptive INDEX (0f 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., 
from 1700 to 1869, post-free 32 stamps — Mr. CULMER, 17, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.0. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES, 
i Ry EDWARD NEWMAN. 
Uniform with ‘ British Moths’ Nos. 1 to 7 now ready, price 
6d. each, post-free. 
London: W. Twrepte, 337, Strand. 


Ready this Day (One Shilling (No. 131), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, With Illustrations by 8. L. Fildes and 
George Du Maurier, 
CONTENTS. 
Lord Kilgobbin, (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter [V.—At “ Trinity.” 
V.—Home Life at the Castle, 
VL—The “ Blue Goat.” 
‘ Vout ilas and Ists Canoes.—IT, 
The Consular Service. 
How tow U ninus toon Mousseanx -les-Caves. 
Bianca Capello. 
home Kecollections of a Reader.—II, 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter VIII 


N ACMILLAN’S - 133) 


CONTENTS OF 

1. Mr. E. J. Reed, ©... on * 

2. Mr. Anthony Trollope's new Stor. ‘ir Harry Hotspur of 
Humblethwaite.’” Chapters X Xt. 

8. Miss Frances Power Cobbe on Inconsclons Cerebration.”’ 

4° ae War and the Ambulance.” By Humphrey Sandwith, 
U.B. 

5. Mr. ©. B. Clarke on “ The Existing Poor law ot England.” 

6. A Story of Vionville.”” By FP. M. F. Skene. 

7. ** The Implicit Promise of Immortality.” A Poem, 

X, Letter from Canon Kingsley 

%. * Army Organisation.”” By the Author of “‘ Are We Ready 7" 

10, Letter from Mr. Ru kin - 

Macmitian and Co., Londo 


mE ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Kidited by AR N. Anentirely New Ei 
with Italian and Er 
ver publi- printed from 
n the finest. paper, in volumes, suner-roval 
ch. This edition. which will include all the 
» works of the day, will, it is believed, not only 
serve for study at the pianoforte, but effectually supersede the 
libretti used in theatres, enabling the publicte f ll w the repre 
sentation of operas inthe manter that has been se popular at 
oratorio performances. The Overas will be published at fort- 
nightly intervals. commencing in the following order 
Nov, |—Moezart’s DON GIOVANNI, 
a Mi Reethoven's FIDELTO, 
Dec. 1—Rossini'’s IL BARBIERE, 
» 15—Bellini’s LA SONNAMBULA, 
Jan. 1—Flotow's MARTHA, 
“ 15—Verdi s IL TROVATORE, 
To be continued, 
An extra edition will be published in crimson cloth, gilt 
edges, 4s. each, 
Boosry and Co., 28, Holles-street, W. 


{Y ROBSART. By J. P. KNIGHT. 
“The night wears on, and lord must soon arrive,” — 
Kenilworth. The Words and Music of this new Song are of an 
excellent character. Sent for 18 stamps. 

Dorr and Srewanrr, 147. Oxtord-street, 


‘Y IBGINIA GABRIEL’SNEWESTSONGS, 

* The First Sno’ Waiting.” “ Voicesof the Past," “1 
think on thee tn the night. nd“ Home at Last." These songs 
now in course of publication, are equal t> any of Miss Gabriel's 
pest compositions.—Durr and Srewarr, 147, Oxford-street 


OCT. 29, 1879 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 
| ERRY-CORD SILK 


| A perfectly New Series of Rich Shades in Violet, 
Blue, Grey. Brown, Grenat, Drab, &e. 
This very elegant + abric, in all the above Colours, 
35s. to 44s. the Dress. 
PETER ROBINSO. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 


HEAP and USEFUL DRESSES. 


Now ready, a complete Collection of 
New Fabrics, 108. 6d to 25s. the Dress, 
PETER RUBINSON, 106 to 108, Oxford-street. 


FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVE 
ATERPROOF ‘FRINGED’ TWEEDS, 
Cloths, Cashmeres, and Serges. 
adapted for Shaw! and Costume complete, 
From 21s, to 35s, the Dress. Patterns free. 
PETER ROBLNSON, 106 to 108, Oxford-street. 


MOURNING, 


FAMILY 
made up and trimmed in the most correet taste, may b' 


obtained at the most reasonable prices 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, 

Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
England (with Dressmaker, if desired), upon receipt of letter 
order, or telegram; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Illus- 
trations, to all parts of the world. 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 
The largest & most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. 
PETER ROBINSON'S. 


* 1H 7 "LTS 
FA OUSEHOLD LINEN, LONGCLOTHS, 
Sheetings, Gluss-Cloths, Huckabacks. Toweling> 
Quiits, Counterpanes. and all plain Fam! 
Drapery we sell atasmall advance on Vanu 
facturers’ Prices; and, goods of this descriptior 
being now very cheap, it is a favourable time t 
oN 
All - Wool Coloured Flannel All 
Shirtings, fine Scotch Saxony (1. oad. a yard 
Flaunels, Violet Sa Flan- > °°: [#0 & yare 
nel, and fine White Saxony Cheat Lot 
Flannel. pewhe 
eavy Blankets, 5s. 11d., 6s. Md., and 7s. 1d. 
ir, 
xe Sizes 10s. fd. to Mis. 6d, 


n il Draper, 
{ d-stract, W.C, 


x > + r 
Cre4r FANCY DRESSES, French 
Serges. Roubaix Reps, Bradford Wool Reps 
Silk Reps, Scotch serges, Abeedeen Winseys, 
Enamelled Alpacas. Scotch Tarteng, the largest 
assortment ever offered by any retail House 
Useful Dresses at 6s, od. to 10s, 9d. the Full Dress 
We have also availed oursely ot the prevent 
astute of the Continent to purchare an immense 
Stock of fine F: 
the following ex 
First price aa 
Second price... .. . a yard, 
i hird price . é i a yard, 
curth price very P 
fread widen c.f 28-6hd. a yard, 
HENRY GLAVE “<4 to 437, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


IPNTIW 7 ~T 
M°! RNING DEPARTMENT. 
Mourning Dresses, in Wool Serges, Russell 
Persian, and Paris Cord d 
Fine Double Werp 1 
Sin. wide, 72d., Sid. 1ozd., d 
French Merinos, 1s. 24d., 1s. 6§d., 1s, 11dd., and 
2s, 64d, 
Satmoral Crape Cloths, 3in. wide, 944, Albert 
Crapes, Is. 11}d., 2s. 64., and lijd, @ yard 
Black Silks, Black Glacés, Black Gros Grains 
Black Cashmere Vict« Black Gros Royals 
and every other description of Foreign Manu 
ssotared Silk being now very cheap. Pattern: 
ree. 
HENRY GLAVE, Cheap Mourning Warehouse, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 


I J NDERCLOTHING and BABY-LINEN 
DEPART MENT. —Ladies’ Chemise, 1s. 9} 
Petticoats, 1s i 8. Of. ; 
Gowns, 18, 644.: misoles, 18, 4 a Stay- 
1s. G4d.:; Washing Morning Wrappers, 5s, 1d. 
Flannel Dressing-Gowns, 18s. 9d. 
Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 Ls, 9d., consisting 
of 78 articles. 
A Complete Set of Baby-Linen and Basket for 
21s., of 13 articles. 
Rassinett and Bedding ‘complete for 2Is. ; 
Thnmed paakers from 4s. 11d, each, 
rimmed Bassinets. commencing at 16s. 6d, 
A Printed Pamphlet, with Eric, will be sent post-free, to any 
dress. 
GLAVE'S Outfitting and Underclothing Warehouse, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


N cHOLSon’s NEW SILKS. 


Patterns of £10.000 worth post-free 
on the new Seriatim plan.— to 52, 
St. Paul's-churchyard (corner of 
Cheapside), London. 


OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new 
postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies are req 
to observe that Messrs NICHOLSON and CO., 50 to 
Paul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new reg 
Seriatim plan for sending Patterns cf Silks and all Textile 
Fabrics per post, by which every pattern can be seen at aglance. 
Ladies are invited to write for patterns. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES | for 
é WINTER.—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom arc 
invited to write for 500 Patterns of new Dress Materials, com- 
prising every novelty made for the coming winter. 

D. Nicholson and Co., 51 and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


EAL GENOA VELVETS of Surprising 
Brilliancy, Black, and Colours, from 2s, to 5s. 6d. ayard, 
Patterns free. 
D.N ICHOLSON and CO., 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


D NICHOLSON and CO, 


Silkmercers to the Queen. 
Established 1843, 
50, 51, and 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


YOUNG'S GUINEA DRESSING-GOWNS 


They are made of Twil Saxony 
7 a rinted Flannels. i , our, all of 
FOR n r 1 a substance 
of the flannel is var li the season 
or climate for whic ired. Vatterns 
LADIES, and Illustrations post-free. Great care must 
be observed in copying the name and address 
as our great success has brought forth a host 
of imitators.—Mrs. TG. Young, 128, Oxford- 

street, W.. near Regent-cireus. 


R, Saxvs sas BBONS, Black, 
° White, and all Colours, 
1s. 11d. per yard. 


i SANDS, Importer of Madeira 

e Embroideries, Finest Needlework Edgings and Inser- 
tions in every width, at unusnally low prices.—Belgrave House 
ISSA, Sloane-street, London, 8 W, 


pe » ah Nd ¢ 
URS. —E. ALLEN, 239, Regent-street 
of Princes-streets, Furrier and Skin Merchant 
ve iption of Furs, Mantle-. Muffs, Collars, Cuffs 
Trimmings. &€¢ d for the Catalogue of Prices, which will 
be forwarded by post on application, 


rook IN TRADE of Mr. W, 

K BROADSTOCK. Queen's road, Bayswater, Draper, 
1. SIMPSON and COMPANY 
have purchased. by public tender, of Messra, Fereman and 
Cooper, Accountants to the Trustees, the entire rk. wx above 
at a disoonnt f 41 3-Jeths ver cent from Mr. Breadstock { 
prices; and will OF PER the same, together eve 
Parcels of Silks and Velvets, aa gether with: revere) ees 
cs THIS DAY, and during the Week, 

The Stock comprises tir Shawls, Mantles, Prints. Cali 
coes, Muslins, Flannels #, Lace, Hostery, Gloves, Muslin 
Trimmings Cambric ‘Hani hiefs Stays. ‘Underclothing 
( rinolines, F owers, Millinery 1 Haberdashery. 

” NB Doors 2 € luring the Sale, 
Mand 66 (late 48 ringdon-street, City, 


NEY PATENT EX( ‘ELSIOR TRIM MING 
for Ladies’ lerclothing, equal to fine hand-sewn em- 

) at one fourth the cost. Patterns and prices 

pos See “ Englishwoman's Magazine,’ 


per 
June 14, 1849.8 sARh pil 
Bayew ster. wo B. GARRARD, 57, Westbourne-grove 


ADIES' ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 
A for use before and after Accouchement ; also 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 
for varicy»e ‘ a and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
aes : and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pal t-mnall, London 


: nt-street.—latterns free, 


TAR PANIC. = 
\ BAKER and pt Pe LYONS VELVETS, 
alf price. 


BAKER and CRIs1"s VELVE 
Halt price. B 
BAKER and eats S LYONS SILKs, 
alf price ate Rae 
BAKER@and CRISPS F i NCH MERINOS and FANCY 
DREssks, Half price. 2 oe 
BAKER and c RIsP’s EVENING DRESSES. 


Vat s free 
BAKER and CRIs1'5, 198, Regent-street. 


best Quality only, full 
I Sstops, £6 12s.) T stops, 


Warranted 


£6 bos 5 


aud pe kin’ 
post-free.- ... EDWARD TROST 
tustrument Warehouse, 263, Whitechapel-road, Loudon, 


JIANOFORTES. — MOORE and MOORE 
Let their Pianofortes on Hire tor Three Years; atter 
which the instrument becomes the Property ot the Hirer. Busy 
Perms, trom 24 gs. per quarter. ‘These instruments are warranted 
snd of the best manulacture, 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street 


Within, E.C. 
I 


HAewon 1UMS.—MUORK and MOORK’S 
Hasy ms, from 2 gs. per quarter, Carriage free 


Lilustrated Pri t post-free. pone ave 
Ware Rooms, 104 and 105, bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 


OORE and HUNTON, Cabinetmakers 
4 and Upholsterers, Paul-street and Worship-street 
Finsbury uare, Loudon, beg to announce the 
« pletion of their new warehvuses, containing 
upwards of Forty Thousand square Feet of 
floorage. 


AY OORE and HUNTON have in stock a 
ph, great variety of DINING-ROOM SUIT 
Mahogany and Oak, from £15 to £80 cach Suite, 


N OORE and HUNTON have on Show 
pi upwards of Forty DRAWEN« SUIT 
varying in price from £16 to £10) each suite, 


N OORE and HUNTON invite inspection 

of their Stock of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, in 
various woods and styles, prices varying trem 
£5 10s, to £140 per suite. 


i OORE and HUNTON have a Large 
Selection of LIBRARY, HALL, OFFICE, and 
other FURNITURE at moderate prices, 


OORE and HUNTON, CABINET- 
MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, _Paul-street 
and Worship-street, Finsbury-square, London, 
Established upwards of Forty Years. 


|"! LMER and SON’S Bedsteads, Bedding, 
and Bed-Room Furniture, 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent post-tree, containing Prices of 
1000 Articles of Bed-Room Furniture, 
Every article marked in plain figures, 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxtord-street, W. 


IR ‘ y ATW 
w LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE. 
Ke by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, 
> equal in wear to Sterling Silver, A great assortment of Cake 
sashets, Cruet Frames, Fish Carvers, &c., at prices suitable to 
‘very purchaser, 
Table Forks (Fiddle Pa 10 Oand £1 100 
ert Ditto oo 1.00 ,, 1100 
He Spoons 5 ne Pry « 1100 ,, 1180 
rtditto .. aa ‘e ao 2 00: 55 4106 
a Spoons Je ae a . O20 , O180 
Richard and John Slack, . Strand, London. 


‘ MON r 

\ JILLLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING TRONMONGER by op ointment to 
{ R.H. to the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALO! AG e gratisand 
vost-paid, It contains upwards of 850 illustrations of his un- 
ivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, ; Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Stoves and Fenders, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Marble Chimneypieces, Bedding and Bed Hangings, 
Kitchen Ranges Bed-room & Cabinet Furniture, 
Lamps, Gaseliers,’ Dining-room Furniture, 
lea ‘Trays, Urns and Kettles, | Chimey Pier Glasses 

le Cutlery, Turnery Goods, 

tlocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 
With Lists of Prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-Rooma, at 
49, Oxtord- street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, 
and 6, l’erry's-place; and 1, Newman-yard. The cost ofdeliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. —WILLIAM 8, BURTON will always under- 
Sake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Deane and Co., 46, King William-street, London Bridge 


YHRISTIE’S PERISCOPIC Spectacles, 

/ as recommended by Wollaston, giving more light, a wider 

1, and less strain upon the eyes.—George Christie, Manu- 
facturer of the Latest Improvement in Spectacles, &c., 25, 
Hanway-st., Oxford-street, W. Illustrated Lists post-free, 


\ ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE WATCHES 
are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1847. Gold, from £15 15s. ; Silver, 6s. 
68, Cornhill ; 230, Regent-street; and 76, Strand. 


TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT 


£1 00 MAYAR’S SEMOLINA, which 


has obtained Twenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi 
bitions, is not superior and far more nutritious than Tapioca, 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recon mended by 
the Medical Profegsion for Infants and Invalids; also on- 
equalled for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c. — Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound, 


‘a 

REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The “ Civil Service Gazette" remarks :—"' By a thorough 
<nowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
ligestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breaktast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 

save us many heavy doctors’ bills,”’ 


E P P 8’S COCOA, 


(GBATEFU L—COMFORTING, 


E P P 8’8 C OC O A. 


I REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this reparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simply with boiling 
water or milk, ‘kt only in tin-lined packets, labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homaopathic Chemis mdon, 
J. E. and Co, are also the preparers of Epps’s Glyc Jujubes 
for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation, 


a y reg si 
JC INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, 
x DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 
This celebrated old Lrish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very Wholesor 
Sold in bottles, 3s Sd each, at the r | houses in London; 
by the Agents in the principal towns of England ; 
or wholesale, at 8, Great: Windmill-street, London, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinahan's LL Whisky.”’ 


B a el y <r 
yaa AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA, 
~ J Prices 28, 4., 2s, 8d., 34., 48, 4d., and 3s. 8d. per Ib, 
For 30 years this Tea has been celebrated 
for Strength and Purity. 
Genuine Packets are signed 


WH Norniman 


oO SHORT PERSONS.—Anyone (Male o1 


Female) wishing to increase in Height and Symmetry of 

Figure, by means of a remarkable physiological discovery, tay 

Fsend a stamped directed envelope to Captain F.STAPFORD 
(U.8.), 1, Church-terrace, Kentish Town, London, N.W, 


Patron—Her Majest 
President—H.R.H. the 


G., &e 
.O., MP. “Y4-Lindsay 
The Committee cannot receive contril 
; Mtio 0 
wounded of one belligerent army, or for indicus eet for the 
army ; but will expend everything as impartial! , . =a f either 
The articles most needed are Cardigan (ki) te fy Desitle 
jackets, flannel coats, trousers, and cholera-beit. 
drawers, jerreys, sucks and slippers. pate 
c 


2, St. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross, Oct, 


MVHE CONSERVATIVE 
BUILDING DOVIETY, co-operating with 

LAND COMPANY (Limited) 

strand, London,W.C,—IN VEST 


With? 

yay te pando 
other casy instalments, with or without bt alae ade Thy 
Cuarves Lewis Gaunnisps i 

prospectuses explanatory of investment, land 
urtments free of charge, : 


(pent ELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry: 

d her Majesty's Launcress says that’ 

t is the finest Starch sheever used 

Awarded Prize Medal ; 
pet epnri 


» Secretary 
and building 


: PERFUMERY, SOA 
Premiums 


23, Regent-street ; and 2 rohill, London 
and 76, King’s-road, Brighton. zy 


J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY ‘Too 7} 
@ PASTE is greatly suy wto any Tooth Po 

the teeth a pearl-like whitene 

and imparts a pleasing frag yi, 

JOHN GOSNELLand CO’S8 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTE] 

AND NURSERY POWDER, reconmended tor it, 

be had of all Perfumers avd Cher ’ bhpd 

ze, 03, Upper Thomes-street. London, E.C, 


ee 
7 . 
A CLEAR COMPLEXION 
GODFREY’ é 
EXTRACT of DER FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in softening 
improving, and preserving the skin, ie 
and 
in rendering the Complexion clear and beautiful, 
ft removes Sunburn, &c.; ¢ Pimples, Humours, and 
other Eruptions, and. by persevering in its use, the skin be 
comes delicately soft, clear, and smooth. Godfrey 's Extract of 
Elder Flowers possesses a delightful fragrani d is an 
indispensable adjunct to. the Jet and Nurser Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Che s and Perfume 


tt aie ORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
At 172, New Bond-street, London; avd of all Chemists, 


AIR DYE. — BATCHELOR’ 

INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Origina 
Packets, the best in the world, black - The only one 
that remedies the evil effects of bad d. id., 78., and’ 14a,, 
of all Perfumers and Chemists. Who t. HOVENDEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st. ; and i, City-rd., E.C, 


wud at 


TIN ° 
( UININE.—The many and expensive forms 
in which this well-known medicine is administered too 
often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. The 
success which has attended ‘* Waters’s Quinine Wine” arises 
from its careful! preparation by the manufacturer. Each wine- 
class full contains sufficient Quinine to muke it an excellent 
restorative to the weak, It behover the public to see that they 
have Waters’s Quinine Wine; for the result of Chancery pro- 
ceedings, a short time since. elicited the fact that one un- 
principled Iniitetor did not use Quinine in the manufacture o 
is wine. Ali Grocers seli Waters's Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester Honse 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: E. Lewts and Co., Worcester. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


Have it in your houses, 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplovgh, Chemist 
113, Holborn-hill, London. 


O MORE MEDICINE. 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

which eradicates Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Debility, Sleeplessness, Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phlegm, Low Spirits, Diarrhea, Acidity, Diabetes. Nausea and 
Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Complaints. 

Cure No, 68,413: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holi- 
ness cannot praise this excelient food too highly."’ 

Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W.; 
and 163, William-street, New York. 
In Tins, at Is. 14d. ; 11b., 28. 9d.; 121b., 22s. 


Also 
DU_BARRY’S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
41b., 28,; 11b., 38. 6d.; 21b.,68.; 121b., 308. ; 24 Ib., 5d8. ; 


and 
DOU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOCOLATE, 
41b., 26.; L1b., 48., at ali Grocers’. 


‘ ITS 

ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion, 

Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, 
Giddiness, Spasms, 
and 
all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-known remedy, 
FRAMPTON’'S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender. 


7 <4 A 7 Mf 
Bus and INDIGESTION, WIND, 
Headache, Sickn Loss of Appetite, 

Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, 
entirely Cured, without Mercury, by 
DR. KING'S 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS. 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. a Box, 


ib M‘4s Y PARTIES have been entirl) 
Cured of Coughs, Asthmas, &c. - e 
(after years of suffering), by your inestimable Medicine 
(Dr. LOCOUK'S WAFERS). 

The above is from Mr. E. H. Barnish, Druggist, 
Market-place, Wigan. 
Dr. Locock's Wafers 

are sold by all Drug; at Is. 1)d, per box. 


S 7 , 

J OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILL+. 

Kheumatism, Pains in the Limbs.—Muscular pains “' 
+ metimes insufferably distressing. Though they may not iu) ue 
the general health at first, ultimately such must be their e''« 
if permitted to continue unrelieved. It should be generally know" 
thet, after fomentation with salt and water, Holloway * Me 
ment rubbed upon the affected part twice a day gives infi'! 
ease and secures ultimate recovery, Holloway's Pills sheule 
taken to assist the cure, 


= = Pert 
OUGH.—PRICE’S BENZODYNI!. 
The Great Cure for Chronic Consumptive Cough, 
and all Wasting Diseases, 
Cholera, Blood-spitting, &c. 
Bold by Chemists, Is. 1)d., 2s. 94. per Bottle. 
London 2, Lower Seymour-street, W. 


, 
TROOTHACHE, HEADACHE, | and 
NEURALGIA.—HODGE'S “ SOZODONTA “is the « 
certain Cure for Toothache (without touching the te 
Headache and Neuralgia relieved immediately, To be had 
all hemists, from 1s, 14d.; or inclosing 15 stamps to Lond! 
Mepot. 4, 


1 
1) 


ae When you ask for 
(x LENFIELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior are often substituted 
for the sake of extra protits 


London: Printed and Published at the Office,2, Catherine rtreet 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Coun!) ¢ 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street. Strand, 
store ald.—BSATURDAY, Octopen 20, 1870 


